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R. ROOSEVELT once said that he did not fear that 
the American people would ever be unjust and un- 
generous to the colonies in the Far East or nearer home, 
but that he did fear that we might become indifferent or 
neglectful of our “wards.” Certainly the indifference is a 
fact, and equally certain it is that much injustice might in- 
directly-result from it. Few care to read Philippine or Porto 
Rican “news,” and not much of it now appears in our daily 
or weekly publications. Even when important legislation 
affecting the colonies is under discussion the interest in it 
is languid or entirely nonexistent. 

There has been no-little trouble of late between the 
American authorities in Porto Rico and the native legisla- 
tive assembly. Deadlocks have resulted from serious dif- 
ferences between the upper council, appointive and con- 
trolled by Americans—aliens from the islanders’ point of 
view—and the popular branch of the legislature, which 
is elective and representative of the majority of the natives, 
according to many of the leaders. Bills desired by the as- 
sembly and tending to give the island more autonomy and 
greater control of the judiciary have been rejected by the 
executive council. Resentment at this course has been so 
keen that at times paralysis of the administrative machin- 
ery was threatened. The assembly refused to pass appro- 
priation bills, both at the regular and at a special session, 
and under the law there was no way of compelling it to act. 
No appropriations means no payment of salaries and the 
withholding of pay for work done by public contractors. 

President Taft regarded this sort of tactics as revolu- 
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tionary, as an infringement on the legal rights of the execu- 
tive council, and asked Congress to amend the act pre- 
scribing the mode of government in Porto Rico so as to 
eliminate the possibility of obstruction or of refusal to vote 
supplies. He believes that we have been too generous to the 
islanders and have given them more freedom than they are 
prepared to exercise. Congress has agreed with him and 
has passed a bill providing, in effect, that when the Porto 
Rican legislature fai!s to make appropriations for the main- 
tenance of the laws and the government the appropriations 
of the last previous supply act shall be deemed authorized 
until a new act is passed. To many Americans this legis- 
lation is profoundly distasteful. It means, they say, taxa- 
tion without representation, and it departs from the ancient 
Anglo-Saxon practice of giving control of the national purse 
to elected representatives of the people. For the evils of 
Porto Rican politics, they hold, the remedy should be sought 
in greater autonomy, in the imposition of greater responsi- 
bility on the natives, in full-fledged American citizenship. 
It should be remembered that the Porto Ricans are not yet 
citizens of the United States, and that the strongest of their 
political parties advocates statehood and complete Ameri- 
canization. Whichever view one takes, it is a matter for 
regret that American rule should still meet with so much 
disfavor in the new possessions. It may be that the Porto 
Ricans are “ungrateful,” but the fact that there is friction, 
discontent, is a sad and unpleasant one. 

In the Philippines, too, there have been disquieting de- 
velopments. Now aid then natives revolt against American 
rule ; even the constabulary cannot always be depended upon, 
mutiny among them occurring not infrequently. There is 
no such harmony between the officials and the population as 
one could wish; the great majority of the natives want in- 
dependence under an American protectorate, and the Philip- 
pine Assembly recently adopted resolutions to that effect, 
although, it must be said in justice, all through the last ses- 
sion the assembly cheerfully and intelligently codperated 
with the commission, the direct representative of the Ameri- 
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can government in the islands. There can be no doubt that 
if the American people continue to neglect the colonies and 
to show complete indifference to their needs and desires, 
their interests and aspirations, the argument for independ- 
ence will grow stronger and the danger of discord under 
the existing system greater and greater. 
Sy 
The Negro: His Present and Future 


A national conference has been held in New York to 
discuss the position and prospects of the black man in the 
United States. The call for the conference was an out- 
growth of certain grave, reactionary manifestations—of 
lynchings, of industrial discrimination against the negro, 
of a growing reluctance to defend his political privileges un- 
der the constitution, and so on. 

It is true that several eminent men, life-long friends 
of the colored man, former Abolitionists even, had refused 
to sign the call and had stated it to be their opinion that 
the conference might do more harm than good. They feared 
that its work would be chiefly negative and critical; that 
attacks would be made on the administration and on the 
judiciary for alleged failure to enforce the constitutional 
safeguards of the negro, and that nothing but resentment 
and disturbing agitation would result. But many men and 
women of sober judgment and influence thought the con- 
ference opportune and it was accordingly held according to 
program. 

Though some of the sessions were stormy and not a lit- 
tle friction occurred, on the whole there was a disposition 
to emphasize constructive work and encourage fraternal co- 
Operation between the white and the black friends of jus- 
tice. The resolutions adopted demand the enforcement of 
the constitution and the laws protective of the negro’s rights 
and opportunities, protest against backward steps either in 
politics or in industry, and urge earnest efforts in behalf 
of the black men in those states where discrimination is 
practiced or threatened. The best result of the conference, 
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however, is the decision to create a national committee of 
forty citizens for the purpose of organizing a larger body 
for studying the lezi! and political questions that just now 
concern the negro, defending or instituting suits in the courts 
to test the validity of statutes or ordinances objectionable 
to him, investigating lyrching and keeping accurate records 
of crimes by or against negroes, and of promoting in 
various ways their education and welfare. The large na- 
tional committee, when formed, may enlist the aid of other 
local bodies and invite citizens to affiliate with it. It will 
divide itself into several departments in order to do effi- 
cient work. 

To such investigation and activity even the opponents 
of further agitation of the political grievances of the negro 
cannot seriously obiect It may be admitted that what the 
negro needs is industrial and moral training—thrift, skill, 
and capital, manliness and virtue—but a committee of white 
and black citizens of the kind proposed should be able to 
help the negro precisely in the directions where all agree 
that he most needs help. It might protect his industrial op- 
portunities, secure arbitration in such cases as that of the 
Georgia railroad strike (which involved the question of the 
employment of negroes as firemen in competition with 
whites), resist mob violence, support agricultural and tech- 
nical schools for negro youth, promote home and farm life 
among the black population. To ignore the present questions 
as to the American negro is not, it is contended, to do away 
with irritating agitation. Sympatiy, help, knowledge will 
do that. 

beta 
The March of Social Reform 


There is undoubtedly, as we have pointed out on sev- 
eral occasions, a fundamental conflict between militarism, 
big-navyism and such tremendous preparations for war as 
are now witnessed in Europe, on the one hand, and elaborate 
schemes of social and industrial reform on the other. Gov- 
ernments are almost in despair over the necessity of finding 
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funds for both sets of “crying” needs, especially in view of 
the fundamental dislike of new taxes. The people who, in 
England, are demanding more war ships than the govern- 
ment thinks sufficie::t, are decidedly hostile to tax proposals 
that affect their own pockets. The poor who want meas- 
ures of relief will not stand additional taxes on the things 
they consume, whetlier necessaries or such “luxuries” as to- 
bacco and drink. Yet the ministry that does not meet the 
demands of either class of voters is in danger of defeat. In 
England, in Germany, in Austria, in Italy and even in Rus- 
sia deficits and swelling budgets are causing much anxiety 
to the political parties, and new sources of taxation must be 
discovered and “tapped.” 

There are those who fear that the military and naval 
“scares” that are responsible for huge war budgets will ar- 
rest the movement inat has been so marked a feature of the 
past decade—the movement for social reform. Lord Rose- 
bery, ex-premier of England, told an imperial conference 
of journalists that “Europe was rattling itself into barbar- 
ism,” and that liberty and national autonomy were in grave 
peril. Other statesmen are equally alarmed and equally 
pessimistic. 

As a matter of fact, however, the march of social re- 
form is not likely to be checked or arrested. Democracy and 
constitutionalism are too strong to be injured even by the 
appalling wave of revived militarism. The powers of Europe 
may be driven to come to some agreement for the limitation 
of armaments and military-naval appropriations, but it is 
the pressure for social reform that will constitute the spur. 
There is no possibility of a step backward. England will 
never repeal her old-age pension act; it is more than likely 
that the next ministry will extend and liberalize it. The 
legislative programs of the European governments embrace 
such costly reforms as insurance against unemployment and 
sickness, universal compensation for injuries, industrial ed- 
ucation, promotion of agriculture, the establishment of loan 
banks for farmers and others, limitation of hours of labor, 
prevention of disease, and so on. France is planning a sys- 
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tem of old-age pensions for wage-workers ; Austria is build- 
ing fit dwellings for the poor ; England is proposing the crea- 
tion of labor exchange and farm colonies, and studying in- 
surance schemes for labor. The parties are vying with each 
other in the submission of reform bills, and no leader dares 
to take a position that would be offensive to the “masses.” 
And the masses want peace and the opportunity to pursue 
their industrial occupations and improve their conditions. 
Of the government they chiefly expect the removal of 
wrongs and special privileges, the enactment and enforce- 
men of fair and equal Il: ws, the encouragement of trade and 
commerce, the preservation of order and civil liberty. The 
individual German who thinks of war with England explains 
that the latter country is jealous and envious of his father- 
land and determined to interfere with its expansion and pro- 
gress. The individual Englishman who fears and suspects 
Germany does so because he sees danger in trade rivalry and 
in the need of finding new outlets for surplus products. 
Neither favors aggression. Live and let live is the motto of 
both. In these circusnstances there should be no alarmist 
talk of an irrepressible conflict, and the civilization of the 
old world should not be represented as fatally undermined 
and tottering. There are no signs of “rebarbarization” in 
any European country, though there are plenty of sad signs 
of waste and misdirection of energy. Warriors, statesmen, 
and financiers are too ready to dismiss as visionary an: sen- 
timental plans for arbitration and limitation of armaments, 
yet nothing is more practical than conservation of national 
wealth and energy, development of internal resources, and 
avoidance of idle and senseless quarrels. 
ad 
Stock Gambling and Its Demoralizing Effect 


The law and public sentiments have steadily discour- 
aged gambling in its cruder forms. Lotteries have been 
suppressed, although at one time they flourished with fuil 
sanction from the government. What is called bucket-shop 
gambling, or betting on the course of the markets without 
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any intention of selling or buying goods, has been forbidden 
in most states. Race track gambling is now generally pro- 
hibited. The lower and vicious forms of gambling in pool- 
rooms, saloons and desis, are only tolerated where there is 
corruption in the police department. 

But what of gambling in respectable forms, gambling 
on the stock exchanges, boards of trade, etc.? Certain 
forms of speculation are not only proper but essential to 
business stability and to steadiness of prices: that fact all 
recognize. But that thousands speculate without knowledge 
and without any other purpose than that of getting some- 
thing for nothing; that speculation is often a means of cor- 
nering the market and artificially raising prices of necessa- 
ries ; that trading on margins tempts the poor and weak who 
have no right to put « dollar into speculative ventures—are 
equally notorious and undeniable facts. 

Gov. Hughes of New York, alive to the evils of sheer 
gambling in stocks or in commodities, appointed a com- 
mission a number of months ago to investigate the Wall 
street exchange and the whole speculative field in the finan- 
cial and industrial capital of the country. The committee, 
composed of sober-minded, able and well-informed men, 
conducted a careful inouiry and lately submitted an elabo- 
rate report. Its recommendations are not radical, and the 
gamblers seem to think that they have nothing to fear from 
the results of the investigation. But if the exchanges should 
fail to adopt the comparatively moderate reforms recom- 
mended by the committee, legislation would undoubtedly be 
demanded by public sentiment, and more drastic changes 
would be imposed than those now deemed sufficient. 

The committee admits that a substantial part of the 
trading on the stock exchange is sheer gambling that in- 
volves a practical certainty of loss to all who engage in it. 
It blames the press for encouraging such gambling and other 
reckless speculation bv the publication of dishonest ad- 
vertisements of wildcat concerns. It declares that too much 
fictitious dealing is tolerated by the governors of the ex- 
change. Coming to practicable reforms, the commission 
recommends : 
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Stringent rules against fictitious trading. 

Discouraging trading on “margins” by the general pub- 
lic and demand of at least 20 per cent. of the value of the 
securities as margin. 

Greater supervision of brokers and their books. 

Greater publicity for corporate finances and affairs. 

Rules against corners or attempts to monopolize mar- 
kets. 

Refusal to take orders from customers for the pur- 
chase or sale of less than 100 shares of any stock. 

Legislative penalties for issuing false reports or false 
statements in prospectuses. 

These are among the principal recommendations, and 
if they should be adopted much of the objectionable specu- 
lation would doubtless disappear. Some evils would re- 
main, however, and beth legislation and public sentiment 
would find it necessary to combat them. Dishonesty in busi- 
ness takes many forms, but there is hardly a greater breeder 
of dishonesty than the practice of gambling in commodities 
for the sake of profit without labor, service to any part of 
society, or useful thought. To preach industry and thrift 
when fortunes are :na‘le in gambling and cornering is to 
expose society to the charge of hypocrisy and cant. 

Sy 
Income and Special Corporation Taxes 

The House tariff bill, as it came to the Senate, con- 
tained a provision for federal taxation of inheritances. The 
President had recommended such a tax, in view of the 
deficit in the Treasury and the uncertainty of the success 
of the new tariff as a producer of revenue, which rendered 
it necessary to resort to some special form of taxation. But 
as several of our states have inheritance tax laws, opposition 
was raised to the federal tax or excise of the same char- 
acter, and the Senate early in the debate concluded to drop 
it. An income tax was thereupon suggested by the “rad- 
ical” or progressive Senators as a proper substitute. True, 
the Supreme Court killed an income tax in the ’90’s as un- 
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constitutional, but there is a general feeling that it would re- 
verse itself on the question in the light of recent fiscal and 
social developments in America and Europe. Whether it 
would or not, most of the progressives in any party believe 
that the federal government ought to have the power to tax 
incomes and that to remove all doubt, an amendment to the 
Constitution should be adopted to give it that power in ex- 
press terms. 

President Taft, who at one time leaned to the opinion 
that no constitutional a1 endment is necessary to enable Con- 
gress to levy income taxcs without reference to state popula- 
tions, believes on reflection that it is advisable to secure such 
an amendment. He accordingly recommended the submis- 
sion by Congress to the states of an income tax amendment. 
In two or three years, it is expected, popular sentiment re- 
maining what it is, the requisite indorsement of three- 
fourths of the states will be secured. There is little popu- 
lar opposition to the submission of such an amendment and 
both Houses of Congress have voted for submission with 
practical unanimity. 

But meantime, assuming that the tariff will not produce 
sufficient revenue, what is to be done to avert further de- 
ficits? Rather unexpectedly, President Taft proposed to 
Congress during the discussion of the tariff question proper, 
a substitute tax on the “net earnings of corporations.” A 
tax on corporations’ incomes is not, under the decisions of 
the Supreme Court, 4 tax on incomes. It is rather a tax or 
excise on the privilege of doing business in the corporate 
form. The states grant the charters and tax the corpora- 
tions for the privilege, but the state taxes are light, and a 
federal tax, if not too heavy, would not inflict a burden too 
grievous to be borne. 

The proposal, however, presented many puzzling ques- 
tions. Why tax corpcrations and leave wealthy partner- 
ships to go free? Why discourage the convenient corporate 
form of industry, which “peopleizes” large enterprises and 
widely distributes ownership? And what is meant by “net 
earnings?” Are the bonds of corporations to be taxed— 
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that is, the part of the income set aside for interest on bonds 
—or are only the stockholders to pay the proposed two per 
cent. tax? Ii only the latter, why should one class of in- 
vestors be burdened and another favored? And what is 
to prevent corporations from substituting bonds for stocks, 
as some have done !ately? The President spoke of surer- 
vision of corporatious as a desirable end to be promuted 
by a tax on earnings, but the corporations are not at onc as 
to the need of supervisicn. Suppose, it is asked, the merods 
of the examiners ani inspectors of books and records be- 
come inquisitorial? iiow is abuse of power to be guaried 
against? Why should the “innocent” and conservative cor- 
porations be supervised and regulated by the federal govern- 
ment at all? Why should they suffer for the sins of the of- 
fending monopolies and the lawbreakers? 

All such questions as these were promptly suggested by 
the apparently simple proposal, and they are still under ani- 
mated and earnest discussion at this writing, the amount of 
the tax being uncertain. The opposition to the tax is grow- 
ing, and even some of its defenders regard it as a makeshift. 
A tax on all incomes above a certain amount would doubt- 
less be fairer to all concerned. The objection to “inquisi- 
torial” methods would remain, but the experience of Eng- 
land, with its permanent income tax, deprives the argument 
of weight. Incomes can be reached at their source, and eva- 
sion prevented without excessive regulation and espionage. 

od 
The Death of a Moral Leader 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale died on June 10, in his 
eighty-eighth year. A long, noble, active, useful and ex- 
emplary life came in a quiet and gentle way to its end. 
Only a few months ago Dr. Hale contributed to these pages 
a noteworthy and inspiring article on the evolution of the 
peace movement in the United States. His mind was clear 
and vigorous, his interest in life and all its worthy phases 
keen and deep, and his love of work inexhaustible. He was 
chaplain of the federal Senate at the time of his death. 
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Outwardly Dr. Hale’s life was uneventful. He studied 
theology in his youth and became a Unitarian minister in 
1846. Most of his hfe he spent in Worcester, Boston, and 
New England. But as writer, lecturer, editor, organizer, 
preacher, philanthropist and peace worker he found full and 
even strenuous occupation for his mind and his energies. 
His acquaintance in intellectual and literary circles was 
wide, his influence on men and women great and profound. 
He believed in self-cvlture and self-help; he had an abiding 
faith in human nature. He stimulated the organization of 
the Lend-a-Hand Clubs and was an enthusiastic supporter 
of the Chautauqua movement. He found time to write a 
number of books of permanent value, the most popular of 
which is “The Man Without a Country,” a tale of pure 
and passionate patriotism. The cause of human brother- 
hood, international peace and arbitration, had in him an 
ardent and convincing apostle. He was not given to hasty 
criticism or to unchavitable interpretations, but he had no 
patience with fallacies and cheap, sophistical excuses for 
wrong, and in combating them he did not hesitate to use 
mild irony and vigorous language. He was not aggressive, 
but he did not believe that righteousness would prevail 
without labor, sacrifice and effort. His optimism was the 
optimism of good works and fruitful propaganda. 

Men, however unpright and great and valuable to their 
fellows they may be, must die. But to have lived a sweet, 
beautiful life; to have guided thousands of eager readers 
and listeners into the path of virtue and truth and sym- 
pathy; to have furthered the highest moral and spiritual 
welfare of one’s country and one’s people, is the greatest 
glory possible on this earth. Dr. Hale achieved this glory 
and enjoyed the inward serenity and happiness which come 
from a sense of duty performed and of one’s best self given 
the sincerest and fullest expression. There is an example 
in his life for all who either in pulpit or with pen would 
serve humanity. There is a lesson in it of simplicity, dig- 
nity, courage and patient labor. 
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Liberal Education Without College 


The steady democratization of education is a fact which 
many writers have roted with satisfaction. A great step 
forward was taken when the principle was established that 
society owes every child a “common school education.” 
Compulsory education has generally been considered the con- 
dition of intelligent citizenship. But democracy could not 
long remain satisfied with the “three R’s.” Life and indus- 
try call for more; the hand must be educated as well as the 
mind, and the heart, taz emotions, as well as the hand. Hence 
the demand in late years for industrial training, for manuai 
arts, for domestic science in the common schools and high 
schools. Hence the demand for trade schools and, in Eng- 
land, for scholarships to enable the poor to use such schools. 
Many educators are demanding the overhauling of the en- 
tire elrcational curriculum, declaring that studies ought to 
be vital and practical and calculated to fit the young for 
the duties of contemporary life. Even the best of our uni- 
versities have been severely criticised recently and shown to 
be in need of radical reforms. 

Along with and as part of this tendency it is interesting 
to note the extension of college influence by means of lec- 
tures and correspondence courses, the growth of summer 
schools attempting to do the work of Chautauqua on a 
sinaller scale and with less system, the increasing codpera- 
tion between schools and libraries, the prosperity of classical 
and semi-classical, scientific and semi-scientific “book libra- 
ries,’ and the renewed attention to “lists of best books.” Dr. 
Eliot, the ex-president of Harvard, signified his retirement 
to private life by undertaking the formation of a “5-foot 
library,” such library to contain all the literature that the 


busy person, the person of few educational advantages, 
needs in order to supply himself with “the essentials of a 
liberal education.” Dr. Eliot’s position in our intellectual 
and higher politico-social life is such that widespread in- 
terest in his scheme was inevitable. His list—still partial— 
has provoked muci criticism for its omissions, as well as 
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for some of the old and forgotten volumes selected to go 
into it, but in the making of “lists of best books” there is 
plenty of scope for individual judgment and taste. Dr. 
Eliot intends to emphasize the ethical, the philosophical, the 
character-forming sides of literature. It is the books that 
have proved historically potent, influential, epoch-making 
that he has chiefly recommended, believing that fiction and 
humor generally take care of themselves. We shall repro- 
duce the list here, when completed, for the benefit of our 
readers, who appreciate the benefits of plan and system in 
the study of books. 

Whatever may be thought, however, of particular lists 
or “libraries,” it is an important fact that democracy realizes 
the need of the higher, the so-called liberal education and 
the correlative fact that those who cannot go to college are 
not necessarily shut out of these higher intellectual and 
moral privileges. Life and literature are great educators 
where there is guidance, a philosophy, a point of view. None 
of us moderns can know all the sciences and arts and specu- 
lations and thoughts which the ever-evolving world pos- 
sesses. None, however, need go through life ignorant of the 
essentials of true civilization and true culture. Universi- 
ties and colleges do more and more for the poorer classes, 
but they will never do enough and they can never displace 
the more informal, the modest educational agencies. 

Sr 
The Unification of South Africa 

Who would have predicted a union of British and 
Dutch South Africa ten years ago? Who would have predict- 
ed it at the end of the Transvaal war? Dreamers and em- 
pire builders talked about union or federation, but as a re- 
mote future ideal. Yet it is almost an established fact. Dur- 
ing the life of the present parliament and the present Brit- 
ish ministry union will actually be effected. All the colonies 
voted on the proposed constitution and adopted it. Even 
Natal, which is British in spirit and has but a small Boer 
population, has voted at a referendum for unification by a 
decisive majority. 
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The discussion of unification was begun shortly after 
crown government of the conquered Boer states was re- 
placed by complete autonomy. That was in 1907. Even 
then the loyalty of the Dutch to British sovereignty and 
the empire was considered to be above suspicion. The Eng- 
lish and the Boers honestly realized that peace and progress 
required them to live together amicably and to put aside 
all racial conflicts for the common good. Some imperialists 
in the mother country criticised the liberal government for 
what they thought premature and unsafe action, but the 
event has justified it. Unification is the next logical stride 
forward. It means economy in administration, the aboli- 
tion of tariff barriers, better railway and other transporta- 
tion facilities, uniform treatment of difficult South African 
problems. The Union of South Africa will take its jplace 
by the side of the Dominion of Canada and the Common- 
wealth of Australia. It will have self government as to home 
affairs, and become an “independency” of Great Britain. 

The constitution for the Union has been carefully con- 
sidered and debated by a convention, local bodies, industrial 
and political, and the press. On the franchise question a com- 
promise was reached, though the Boer demand for propor- 
tional representation, aciopted at first, had to be withdrawn 
subsequently through fear that in many districts it would 
give the Dutch too great an advantage. There are to be 
three capitals, instezi of one, at least for the initial period. 
The executive will reside in Cape Town, the federal parlia- 
ment will meet at Pretoria, while the judiciary will sit at 
Bloemfontein. 

The whole outcome of the events of the past decade— 
the war, the crushing defeat of the Boers, the reconstruc- 
tion, the great autonomy, the unification—is regarded by 
many as a wonderful tribute to the efficiency and wisdom 
of British colonial policy. Others think that substantially 
the victory is on the Boer side, and that it is the Dutch who 
are to come into their own at last, though under nominal 
British control. Whatever the point of view may be, the 
facts are certainly astonishing. 
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A Reading Journey Through Spain” 
I. The Country and the People. 


JOHN D. FITZ-GERALD, PH. D. 

Romance Department, University of Illinois; Member of Hispanic 
Society of America; Corresponding Secretary of Spanish Royal 
Academy. 


HE United States has always been able to boast that 
some of its prominent men were actively interested 
in Spain. This has effectively prevented the public in gen- 
eral from losing interest in the Iberian Peninsula. We can 
point in our early days to Washington Irving who, while 
United States Minister at Madrid, took occasion to steep 
himself in the romantic legends of early Spain and gave us 
his beautiful Tales of the Alhambra. Three legends, curi- 
ously enough, had never before got into print in any lan- 
guage. The Spaniards themselves appreciate Irving’s in- 
terest and were the first to recognize the service he had done 
them in thus calling attention thereto. 


*Note—The following chapters were built up from letters writ- 
ten by the author during two visits to Spain. The first was in the sum- 
mer of 1899: the second began in 1900 and continued until 1902. 
In writing those letters the author relied constantly upon Baedeker’s 
admirable and invaluable hand-book of Spain and Portugal for 
statements concerning distances, dimensions of buildings and mon- 
uments, and assignments thereof to a given school or style of art. 
This was also done in the present work and the author takes pleas- 
ure in adding his testimony to that of other travelers concerning the 
meticulous exactness of Baedeker’s information. 

As the author did not visit the Northwest, nor the extreme 
West and Southwest of Spain, he has given no chapters on those 
sections. For the Northwest and West, however, the omission is 
not much to be regretted, as the reader may easily turn to the de- 
lightfully written and beautifully illustrated Note-Book in Northern 
Spain, by Mr. Archer M. Huntington. In the opinion of the pres- 
ent writer, the long and interesting chapter upon the bull-ring has 
not its equal in English. 

In the majority of cases, credit has been given with each 
illustrated. Those ascribed to Laurent, Beauchy, Esplugas, Puig, 
and Garzon, and the paintings by J. Llovera and J. Garcia y Ramos, 
as well as three whose photographers are not known (Burgos: Arch 
of Santa Maria, Barcelona: Pases de Colon, and Guerrita pre- 
paring to kill) are from copies in the possession of the Hispanic 

ociety of America. The author’s thanks are due to the society for 
Geis to reproduce the photographs which it has copyrighted. 

here no credit is given with the illustration it must be under- 
stood to have been made from a photograph by the author. 
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Later William Hickling Prescott, with his Life of 
Philip II, George Ticknor, with his History of Spanish Lit- 
erature, Longfellow, with his Spanish Student, and John 
Hay with his Castilian Days, have constantly fanned the 
flame of our affection. Still more recently historians have 
been giving us new cause for interest in, and gratitude 
toward, our late enemies. We have long known what we 
owed to France for aid during our Revolution. We have 
not known much about our debt to Spain and yet that debt 
was considerable. Among other things Spain lent us over 
a million dollars. She granted our privateersmen refuge 
in all her harbors. She permitted the purchase of supplies 
by the exchange of commodities. At New Orleans, Pensa- 
cola, and Havana she showed us unusual privileges, per- 
mitting us to maintain at New Orleans a Special Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Pollock, who purchased ammunition and pro- 
visions which were sent up the Mississippi and the Ohio, 
and so eastward to our troops. During the whole of the 
war Spain maintained an agent at Philadelphia for the pur- 
pose of watching events. Last, but not least, the Count of 
Aranda, Spanish Ambassador at Paris, as early as March, 
1775, suggested to the French government joint interven- 
tion by France and Spain in the approaching trouble be- 
tween England and the Colonies. 


In spite of all this, when mention is made of Spain, it 
has been the habit for many years past, both in this coun- 
try and in Europe to shrug the shoulders and, with Nicholas 
Masson de Morvilliers, ask : “But, what do we owe to Spain? 
And during the last two centuries, the last four, the last 
six, what has she done for Europe?” The implication is 
only too plain. It is, however, entirely erroneous. It has 
been the custom to consider Spain as a country of bar- 
barians and this has led to the statement, often heard, that 
“Africa really begins at the Pyrenees.” In this statement 
there is just enough truth to make the half lie more dan- 
gerous than an out-and-out mis-statement would have been. 
Persons with that idea in mind show their own ignorance 
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of the history of Spain from its earliest times to the pres- 
ent day, or else they forget some very obvious facts. 

Consider for a moment what Silver Latin would amount 
to without the Rhetorician Seneca the Elder (born at Cor- 
doba B. C. 60), without his son the Philosopher and Dra- 
maturge, Seneca the Younger (born at Cordoba B. C. 3), 
without the Poet Lucan, grandson and nephew respectively 
of the two Senecas (born at Cérdoba A. D. 39), and with- 
out the epigrams of Martial (born near Calatayud A. D. 43) 
and without the Institutes of Oratory and the Maxims of 
Quintillian (born at Calahorra A. D. 35). There were also 
Pomponius Mela (who was born at Tingentera, Spain, and 
flourished under Caligula and Claudius), and Columella 
(a contemporary of Seneca, and born at Cadiz). And still 
later We find Prudentius, the earliest of the Christian poets 
(said to have been born at Tarragona A. D. 348) ; Isidor of 
Seville (who died 636) who, next to Boetius and Cassiod- 
oruss exercised the most important influence upon the gen- 
eral culture and literature of the Middle Ages, and whose 
greatest work was his Etymologiae or Origines; and Teo- 
dolfo, Spanish Bishop of Orleans, famous in the Court of 
Charlemagne as a poet and man of letters, and whose name 
will probably never be forgotten since his triumphant hymn 
Gloria, laus et honor is sung throughout the whole world 
on Palm Sunday. 


After the dominion of Rome had disappeared Spain 
still kept alive the operation of the Roman system of juris- 
prudence, and thus passed on for the benefit of other nations 
in later ages the legal principles upon which the civilized 
codes of today are based. 

The debt of the world to Spain under Jewish and Mos- 
lem influence does not belong to the field of Belles Lettres. 
It belongs rather to the field of the exact sciences, the study 
and interpretation of Letters and the production of the 
comforts and luxuries of life. It was under their domina- 
tion that the learning of the Greeks and the science of the 
eastern peoples were kept alive when they had been lost 
sight of everywhere else in Europe, and this was done espe- 
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cially at the great centers of Zaragoza and Cérdoba. It was 
from the Moors, too, that the Spaniards learned how to irri- 
gate their land and develope their agriculture. So thor- 
oughly was that work done, especially in the neighborhood 
of Valencia, that the irrigating canals built by the Moors 
are in operation today. 

The circumstances of the Reconquest gave Spain an 
ideal which for centuries served as its inspiration. Little 
by little the Moors were driven back, various Christian 
kingdoms emerged and were gradually absorbed by their 
neighbors until, with the marriage of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, and the consequent union of the kingdoms of Leon, 
Old Castile, New Castile, and Aragon and the conquest of 
the kingdom of Granada, with the final expulsion of the 
Moors, the history of Modern Spain may be said to have 
begun. At this same time the discovery of the New World 
gave Spain an undreamed of source of wealth for pushing 
her ambitious schemes. Charles I of Spain aspired to the 
position of Emperor and became such as Charles V. Not 
many years before this event Spain increased its territory 
by the conquest of Naples and Sicily, and in the early 
years of Charles’ reign Spain’s power in the new world was 
extended by the conquest of Mexico. From 1531 to 1541 
the conquest of Peru and Chili was accomplished and Tunis 
had been captured in the meantime. In 1556 Charles V 
abdicated, and retired to Yuste and Philip II began his 
reign. Under him the Spanish monarchy attained its great- 
est extent, including the occupation of Portugal. The Span- 
ish soldiery on land and sea was the finest in Europe, and 
at the battle of Lepanto in 1571 reached its highest point 
of glory. This leading position was not long maintained 
for its navy was wiped out in 1588 by the destruction of 
the Armada. The reputation of the land forces continued 
until their defeat in 1643 at the battle of Rocroy. Under 
Philip III (1598-1621) Spain continued its long decline. 
The final expulsion of the Moriscoes in 1609 was a terrible 
blow to the industries and agriculture of the country. Dur- 
ing the reign of Philip IV (1621-1665) Portugal was lost, 
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there was a terrible insurrection in Catalonia and the Neth- 
lands forced the recognition of their independence. With 
Charles II (1665-1700) we reach the close of the Hapsburg 
dynasty, which began with the marriage of the Archduke 
of Austria, Philip the Beautiful, and Joanna, the daughter 
of Ferdinand and Isabella. The Hapsburgs were followed 
by the Bourbons, the first of whom was Philip V, during 
whose reign (1701-1746) Gibraltar was taken by the Eng- 
lish. In 1767, under Charles III, even the most Catholic 
country of Europe felt itself under the necessity of expell- 
ing the Jesuits. In the early nineteenth century attention 
was again called to Spain through the interest exhibited by 
France and England. In 1808 the French entered the coun- 
try, and Charles IV abdicated; whereupon Ferdinand VII, 
his son, renounced his rights in favor of Napoleon, who 
declared Joseph Bonaparte to be King of Spain. The Eng- 
lish then decided to take a hand in affairs, and began the 
Peninsular War, which lasted from 1808 to 1814. In 1812 
the Inquisition was supressed, only to be reéstablished in 
1814.* Upon the death of Ferdinand VII in 1833 Isabella 
II became queen of Spain and the next year saw the be- 
ginning of the first Carlist War. With the reign of Isabella 
II there came no change of dynasty for in 1848 she married 
her cousin, Francis of Assis, who was likewise a Bourbon. 
If by the revolution of 1868 Isabella II had not been ex- 
pelled’ from Spain her reign would have been seven years 
longer than that of Queen Victoria over England. From 
time to time throughout the nineteenth century disturbances 
occurred in the Spanish empire and one after another of 
her colonies renounced their allegiance to the mother coun- 
try. The war of 1898 took away from Spain the last of her 
colonial possessions and, for the first time in centuries, she 
was free to attend to problems that concerned her own per- 
sonal welfare. It may confidently be asserted that Spain’s 
outlook for the future is brighter than it has been at any 


time in the last four hundred years. 


_ “It was not finally abolished until 1834. Since then there have been va- 
tious abortive attempts at restoration; and Don Jaime, the present Carlist 
pretender, is said recently to have proclaimed that if he obtains the throne 
of Spain he will restore the Inquisition. 
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In a previous paragraph we have spoken of Spanish 
literature, so far as it concerned Silver Latin, but that was 
not its only period of importance. As early as 1427 Spain 
possessed complete translations both of Virgil and Dante, 
both due to the pen of Don Enrique de Villena. Palencia 
produced in 1490 the earliest Latin dictionary with defini- 
tions in Spanish. It was driven from the field in 1492 by an- 
other due to Don Antonio de Nebrija. In 1610 Covarrubias 
write the first dictionary in any modern language. In 1739 the 
Spanish Royal Academy completed in six volumes its Dic- 
tionary of the Spanish Language, and there was no diction- 
ary in any other modern language to be compared to it. 
These matters of translation and lexicography may justly 
be said not to belong to literature, properly so-called; but 
even in creative work Spain can well hold her own. !n 
1499 appeared the Celestina, a dialogued novel of unknown 
authorship, which spread like wildfire all over Europe, and 
engendered a whole host of followers, at home and abroad. 
In 1559 appeared another anonymous work which was des- 
tined in its turn to be the beginning of a school: the well- 
known Lazarillo de Tormes, the first and greatest of the 
modern picaresque novels, one of whose latest descendants 
was Miss Michelson’s “In the Bishop’s Carriage.” Both 
the Celestina and the Lazarillo were early translated into 
English, and so well were the translations made that they 
have stood the test of time and become themselves @lassics. 
In 1605 appeared the greatest single book ever produced 
by any literature, a book whose hero has become a house- 
hold companion in every civilized country; and when that 
has been said it is hardly necessary to quote his name: Don 
Quijote de la Mancha. Simultaneously with this great 
movement in the novel, as represented by Cervantes, Ale- 
man, Guevara, Quevedo, and others, Spain astounded Eu- 
rope with its dramatic productions; and the works of Guil- 
lén de Castro, Lope de Vega, Tirso de Molina, Alarcén, Cal- 
derén and Moreto, to say nothing of a host of others, were 
the sources drawn upon by most of the dramatists of Eu- 
rope. Especially great is the debt of the French dramatists 
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In the Museum of the Hispanic Society of America. 


The Beaching of the Boat. Painting by Sorolla. 
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Painting by Sorolla. 


Lecnese Peasants. 





Gypsy Bull-Fighter’s Family. (Portraits.) Painting by Zuloaga. In 
the Museum of the Hispanic Society of America. 








Mile. Lucienne Bréval as Carmen. Painting by Zuloaga. In 
Museum of the Hispanic Society of America. 
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and we may recall, as typical of that debt, such authors as 
Rotrou, Corneille and Moliére, and the fact that the first 
great tragedy in French literature, Le Cid, and the first 
great comedy, Le Menteur, are confessedly drawn from 
Castro’s Les Mocedades del Cid and Alarcon’s La Verdad 
Sospechosa, respectively. English readers who cannot en- 
joy Calderén in the original may still get some idea of his 
charm by consulting the excellent translations of several of 
his best dramas, as they appear in the works of Edward 
Fitzgerald. 

A form of Spanish literature in which English and 
Americans should be particularly interested, is one in which 
Spain is richer than either England or Scotland. I mean 
the ballads, called in Spanish Romances. Some of the most 
beautiful of these have inspired no less a poet than Lock- 
hart. 

In the eighteenth century Spain’s literary star, like her 
political star, suffered an eclipse, which lasted until well 
into the nineteenth century. Although with the works of 
Pereda Spain had ceased to follow French models, the 
world at large did not know it, nor for that matter did 
Spain; and it was not until 1873, with the appearance of 
Pepita Jiménez, due to the pen of the most Attic of all the 
Spanish prose writers of all ages, Juan Valera, that Spain 
again came into her own, and people realized that the novel 
in Spain in the nineteenth century was likely to take rank 
with its progenitor of the seventeenth century. Such has 
since proven to be the case. The novel as a literary genre 
throughout the rest of Europe is largely decadent and a bad 
imitation of French models. Only in Spain is it virile and 
autochthonous. In addition to Pereda and Valera (the 
scholarly diplomat whose residence in Washington as rep- 
resentative of his country is still remembered with pleas- 
ure), mention should be made of Pérez Galdés, Alarcén, 
Palacio, Valdés, Blasco, Ibafiez, Nogales, Clarin, and Emilia 
Pardo Bazan. 

The other form of literature in which Spain attained 
supremacy in the seventeenth century has also had its renais- 
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sance in the nineteenth century, and the drama, beginning 
with Moratin’s El Si de las Ninas, which appeared in 1806, 
and continuing with the works of Zorilla, Tamayo y Baus, 
Larra Gil y Zarate, Nufiez de Arce, Guimera, the Quintero 
brothers, Carrién, Aza, Galdés, and Echegaray, ranks with 
the best dramatic productions of any country. With at least 
two of these authors Americans are acquainted, for only a 
few years ago, under the management of Mrs. Fiske, the 
American public was given the privilege of seeing “Marta 
of the Lowlands,” a very powerfui drama by Guimera; and 
this winter Mr. and Mrs. Faversham have themselves per- 
formed the masterpiece of Echegaray, E/] Cran Galeoto, un- 
der the title of “The World and his Wife.” Echegaray’s 
work always exhibits some ethical idea, although he never 
descends to mere preaching. Because of the great pre- 
dominance of the ideal in his work, which is nowhere bet- 
ter exemplified than in El Gran Galeoto, Echegaray in 1904 
received half of the Nobel prize in Literature, the other 
half going to Mistral, the poet of Provence. 

Although not equal to the drama or the novel, Spanish 
lyric poetry in the nineteenth century is far from negligi- 
ble, and Juan Valera, in a five-volume anthology devoted to 
the subject, quotes poems from no less than one hundred 
and fifty-two poets whose works he thinks well of, and 
about whom, as factors in the development thereof, he 
wishes to speak. 

No country in Europe offers so attractive a field for 
art studies, since nowhere else can so many styles be studied 
in the setting for which they were made. Here, for exam- 
ple, the whole history of Moorish and Arabian art from its 
earliest stages to its highest development may be studied 
with comparative ease. 

Roman architecture may be studied at Italica, Tarra- 
gona, Segovia, and Sagunto. Remains of Visgothic archi- 
tecture are scarce, but some of them may be seen at Cér- 
doba, Toledo, and Barcelona. The Romanesque style may 
be studied at Segovia and Avila. For Gothic one should 
go to Salamanca, Tarragona, Segovia, Burgos, Toledo, and 
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Sevilla. In Catalonia they developed the broadest and flat- 
test arches to be found in the Gothic style. 

Arabian architecture may be studied anywhere through- 
out the southern half of the peninsula, and chiefly at To- 
ledo, Sevilla, and Granada. 

Spanish sculpture is less well-known than most other 
forms of Spanish art, and yet it deserves a better fate. In 
visiting the various architectural monuments of the coun- 
try one should spend as much time in studying the sculptures 
as one gives to the paintings. In broad terms there may 
be said to be two styles of sculpture—the Plateresque and 
the Grotesque, which latter was also called the Monstrous 
Style. Of the Baroque style one can speak with less equa- 
nimity because, while it was the rage, many priceless treas- 
ures of previous ages were destroyed to make room for it. 

Spanish painting is for various reasons better known 
than Spain’s other forms of art. Despite the vast number of 
masterpieces to be found scattered throughout Europe, no 
Spanish artist of the classical period can be studied anywhere 
so well as in Spain. It may be said, too, in passing, that for 
a knowledge of many of the Flemish and Venetian painters 
a visit to Spain is imperative. Although the most brilliant 
period of Spanish art belongs to the century of Spain’s 
greatest glory, in which we meet Ribera, Zurbaran, Murillo, 
and Velasquez, many artists of a later period well repay at- 
tention, and no one will regret the time devoted to Goya (the 
Spanish Hogarth), Madrazo (the portrait painter), Pra- 
dilla and Fortuny; for Spanish painting, like the Spanish 
drama and the Spanish novel, has had its nineteenth century 
renaissance. Today Spanish painters are among the fore- 
most artists of the world, and for proof of that statement 
we have only to turn to the works of Zuloaga and Sorolla,* 
which were recently exhibited at the Hispanic Society of 


*In addition to the halftones which accompany this cha 
illustrating the work of Sorolla and Zuloaga > vill be ees 
eight pictures illustrating the work of the same painters in an article 
entitled “Two Spanish Painters of Genius,” by Leonard D. Abbott 
which immediately follows the “Reading Journey Through Spain” 
in the pages of this magazine. 
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America, in New York, and the younger men who had can- 
vases in this year’s Salon at Paris. 

Perhaps no Spanish art is so little known and so little 
understood abroad as Spanish music, and yet I venture to 
say it is one of the most characteristic, if not the most char- 
acteristic of the arts of the peninsula. Unfortunately, it does 
not seem to stand transplantation, or exportation, and unless 
we can go to the country we shall probably be obliged to 
get our knowledge of it from Bizet’s “Carmen.” While 
Spanish music is not the easiest music in the world to un- 
derstand, we may safely assert that anyone who will take 
the pains to study it carefully and sympathetically will be 
amply repaid, for after awhile it begins to take hold of you, 
and when once it has got into your blood the charm is 
undeniable, and you wonder that there ever was a time when 
it did not enthrall you. 

This is the country and this the people we are going to 
visit in the following chapters. 
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S everyone who travels to Europe goes to Paris, we 
shall begin our iourney to Spain, the romantic coun- 
try of the Dons, from the gayest capital of the world. The 
express leaves at ten thirty, and twelve hours later we catch 
our first glimpse of the towering peaks of the Pyrenees. 
At noon we cross the border, the celebrated little river Bid- 
assoa, on opposite sides of which lie the frontier towns of 
Hendaya and Irun. At the latter point we meet the Span- 
ish customs officials and immediately realize that we have 
reached the land of Don Quixote. 

As a rule French customs officials are very courteous, 
but they are nonetheless business-like. In Spain, however, 
courtesy is carried to the extreme, and business seems to be 
the last thing thought of. After a few formal questions, our 
luggage is passed. Beside us is a Frenchman in whose bag- 
gage a customs officizl, in spite of his unbusiness-like ex- 
amination, discovers a bottle. The Frenchman, upon being 
asked what it contai:s, declares that he does not know, as 
it was presented to him by a friend as the train left Paris. 
Of course it will be easy to find out by pulling the cork. 
This having been done, the customs officer, as being the 
court official in the case, is asked by the traveler to test the 
contents. He does so, and declares it to be very good 
brandy. The Frenchman professes to be delighted, invites 
the official to take another drink, and remarks that, as the 
package is no longer intact, there is of course no duty to 
pay. With a bow both gentlemen decide to close the in- 
cident. 

Spanish culinary arrangements being very different 
from those of the more familiar countries of Europe, it 
would perhaps be well briefly to describe what they are. 
For breakfast, taken et any hour of the morning, and some- 
times served in bed, one gets café au lait, or more character- 
istically a small cup of chocolate, flavored with cinnamon, 
and so thick that it cannot be drunk. With it small rolls 
are served which are used as spoons for dipping up the 
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chocolate. For dinner, and a Spaniard practically eats two 
dinners, one at noon and the other at night, the following 
may serve as a hotel sample: Soup; Spanish beans and 
corned beef; string beans and salt pork; fish; pork chops 
and potatoes; artichokes; chicken; apricot pudding, straw- 
berries, fruits and a quart bottle of wine. If perchance your 
bottle becomes empty before you have finished your meal. 
the waiter quite naturally brings your a second. Garlic is 
used in many dishes, but usually in discreet quantities. Most 
meats and vegetables, when not simply boiled, are cooked in 
oil. Fried eggs and omelets are always so treated, and any- 
one who has not yet eaten eggs fried in oil does not know 
how delicious fried eggs really can be, provided the oil is 
of good quality. In the meal which is not intended to be 
dinner soup is replaced by eggs in some style. In the after- 
noon—any time after four o’clock—one is supposed to take 
a walk and spend some time at a pleasantly located cafe. 
Here coffee or tea, with bread and butter, or lady fingers is 
the usual diet. ° 

Spain has two celebrated national dishes, the cocido, or 
olla podrida, and the paella Valenciana. The first of these 
has as its basis the well-known chick pea (garbanzo), to 
which are added boiled beef, salt pork and any number of 
vegetables. The second one has as its basis rice which, after 
being boiled for a certain time, is then thrown into a bath of 
hot oil. When finished each grain of rice, while perfectly 
cooked, still retains its shape. The other ingredients are 
chicken, which after having been partially boiled is fried in 
oil, hot peppers, a few peas, some salt pork, pieces of sau- 
sage, small clams or, if preferred, eels, and the whole flav- 
ored with saffron. Here again no description can really do 
justice to the dish, but it can be confidently asserted that 
there is no more delicious way of serving rice. 

After a leisurely iuncheon, which is very good, we again 
take train, this time on a wide-gauge Spanish railroad, and 
an hour later reach San Sebastian, the charming capital of 
the Basque province of Guiptizcoa. 

San Sebastian is one of the prettiest, cleanest and most 
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attractive cities in the north of Spain. The old city is packed 
in close at the foot of Monte Urgull, which was originally 
a rocky island. The ground between it and the mainland 
has since been filled in, and the new city laid out with broad 
streets and avenues is built thereon and follows the line of 
the semi-circular bay. The beach, because of its shape, 
has been called The Shell (La Concha). The bay is almost 
landlocked, the two extremities being formed by Monte 
Urgull and Monte Igueldo, and the mouth being partially 
closed by the island of Santa Clara. The whole forms one 
of the most delightful bathing spots and summer resorts in 
all Europe. To the west lie the Cantabrian Mountains, to 
the east and south the towering Pyrenees, and to the north 
the Bay of Biscay, so that the scenery is of the most varied. 
During the summer season the city takes good care of 
its many thousand visitors from all over Europe. Especially 
to be recommended is the musical treat that it offers. Every 
night in the broad Boulevard which replaces the old city 
wall and marks the line of separation between the old city 
and the new, the municipal band gives excellent music. At 
the Casino, which is one of the most celebrated on the Con- 
tinent, there is an »xcellent orchestra which plays every 
afternoon and every evening. When the weather is fine 
they play on the terrace, anc others than members, or those 
who have paid for the daily admission, get the benefit there- 
of. In bad weather they are forced to play indoors in the 
large festival room, which also serves as a summer theater 
and ball-room. The programs of both organizations are 
classical and cosmopolitan, the orchestra being, if anything, 
a little more cosmopolitan than the municipal band, which 
must naturally furnish a good proportion of native music. 
The Boulevard consists of a shady promenade which is 
very broad, and flanked by two streets or driveways. This 
has rendered possible a very curious state of affairs. On 
that side of the promenade lying nearest to the new city the 
more well-to-do classes seem to congregate. In the center 
of the promenade we find those less well-to-do and on the 
side nearest the old city the poorest class. All this has come 
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about quite naturally and has resulted in nicknaming the 
three parts of the Bouievard by calling them the “parlor,’ 
the “dining-room,” and the “kitchen.” It is needless to say 
there is no hard-and-fast line between these parts. 

One evening when I was attending a concert I saw a 
tiny girl of about five dancing among the trees. A gavotte 
was being played with a great deal of snap and verve, and 
the little girl followed absolutely the rhythm of the music, 
but without performing a gavotte. Instead she was making 
up a kind of ballet. She did it so well that I stopped to watch 
her. She was dancing with perfect naturalness, and in a 
way that showed conclusively she had never had to learn 
the art. Soon others noticed what was going on and a 
circle was rapidly formed about the little dancer, who was 
utterly unconscious of all that was happening about her. 
She followed the music with remarkable precision, and made 
pirouettes, ronds-de-jambe, gavotte- polka- and waltz-steps, 
clacking her castanets and waving her small arms to the 
rhythm of the music: in short, she was a consummate little 
artist. When the music had ceased there was prolonged 
and deafening applause, and the musicians had to play the 
piece over again. It was very interesting and pretty for, in 
addition to the exquisite grace of her dancing, she was a 
really beautiful child. Since such experiences are of fre- 
quent occurence it is not difficult to realize the truth of the 
proverb which says that Spanish girls are born dancing. 

The music by the municipal band and by the Casino 
orchestra is not the only music furnished for the inhabitants 
of the town. In the Paseo de la Zurriola every Thursday 
night there is a ball for the populace. This Paseo is itself 
very beautiful. It is washed by the waters of Urumea 
River and by the ocean, and commands splendid views of 
the Bay of Biscay end the towering peaks of the Pyrenees 
which at this point seem dominated by the Pefia de Ayu 
known in French as the Trois Couronnes because of three 
crags that jut up above the surrounding mass. On the nights 
of the balls the trees of the park are festooned with many- 
colored lanterns and the natives, who have not yet con- 
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sented to dress themselves entirely in the costume that is 
becoming uniform all over Europe, make a very pretty spec- 
tacle as they perform their native dances to the sound of 
music which, once it gets hold of you, makes an impression 
that can never be forgotton. 

The history of San Sebastian has been long and glori- 
ous. No one knows when it was founded, but its present 
name comes from 1 monastery which existed in the tenth 
century. It has stood many sieges, and only recently has 
its fortress been dismantled. Although it is the capital of 
one of the Basque provinces, and although the Basque pro- 
vince as a whole esnoused the cause of Don Carlos in the 
first Carlist war, San Sebastian was the first city that pro- 
claimed Isabella II Queen of Spain, and the last to give her 
shelter as she left the country in 1868. San Sebastian has 
been the birthplace of many celebrated characters, of whom 
we shall mention only two. 

Admiral Antonio Oquendo, on board the Real Capt- 
tana in 1639, won a naval battle against the whole of the 
Dutch squadron. The battle was of such a nature that the 
opposing admiral cried out: “The Real Capitana, with Don 
Antonio Oquendo, is invincible!” A notable monument has 
been erected to him in the Paseo de la Zurriola and the fig- 
ure of the admiral himself is so placed that it faces the 
house in which he was born, which lies across the Bay. 

The other celebrated character that I wish to mention 
was a woman, Dojia Catalina de Erauso, the nun who was 
a soldier. She was born in San Sebastian in 1585. At the 
age of four years she entered the convent where one of her 
aunts was Prioress. She stayed there until she was six- 
teen. Having then had some difficulty with another nun 
she ran away from the monastery in 1600, hid in the chest- 
nut wood nearby, where she cut off her hair and, after 
putting on men’s clothes took the road to Valladolid. 
There having served as page to a secretary of the 
King, of course under a false name, Francisco de 
Loyola, and having entered the service of a cele- 
brated personage at Estalla, she returned to San Se- 
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bastian where, in the very convent whence she had escaped, 
she heard mass at the side of her mother without being 
recognized. Three years later she embarked in the harbor 
of Pasajes for Sevilla and then went to America. She then 
joined the squadron commanded by Fajardo. Her military 
life was full of unusual experiences and she showed an ex- 
ceptional courage and daring on 
many a hard-fought battlefield 
She was several times condemn- 
ed to death but somehow or other 
managed to escape. She rose to 
the rank of Ensign and then went 
to Rome to ask Pope Urban VIII 
to authorize her to continue to 
wear men’s clothes, which was 
done. The King of Spain later 
confirmed her title to Ensign and 
Dofia Catalina’ de Erauso. authorized her to wear military 
Reproduced from “St. Sé- costume. In 1630 she returned 
bestien et Ses Environs.” to Mexico, and died sometime 
after 1645. Of course such a history as this could not fail 
to attract attention, once she had allowed her disguise to be 
penetrated, and it naturally figures in the literature of the 
times. 

In the old town there are several buildings of interest. 
In its center is the Plaza de la Constitucién surrounded by 
arcades like the Plaza de Guiptizcoa, but devoid of trees. 
The reason for this is obvious, since this Plaza formerly 
served for the bull fights. All the arcades contain numbered 
balconies which were formerly sold whenever a bull fight 
occurred. At one end of this Plaza is the City Hall, a very 
dignified building which, among other things, contains the 
grand salon in which the royal family receive the natives 
of the province. From its balcony the town officials used 
to view bull fights. Since San Sebastian now possesses 
a very fine buli ring the fights no longer occur here. 
reminiscence of former times, however, is maintained in 
celebration of the king’s birthday. Among other things 
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they have a Tero de fuego or “fire-bull,” the figure of a 
bull arranged with a long connecting set of fireworks along 
its back and carried by three men. The fireworks were 
started and the bull charged right and left, up and down 
among the crowd in the Plaza de la Constitucién as long as 
the fireworks lasted. After that came the dances, some of 
which were national, others local, and all interesting. The 
royal family not being present, the privilege was granted us, 
as foreigners, to view the whole scene from the balcony of 
the Palacio de la Constitucion. 

Two churches in the old city require attention. They 
are really superb in a way all their own, although I should 
prefer them if they were a little less gorgeous. Their great 
altars, of which there at least six in each, are masses of 
gold decorations. It seems too loud, too “criard” as the 
French would put it. Santa Maria, built in the middle of 
the eighteenth century, is a handsome baroque building. Its 
groined arches are very attractive and of the Moorish type, 
although that is not consistently carried out. A massive 
gallery extends all across the front instead of down the sides 
and is supported by arches of the same general character. 
San Vicente is a curious gothic church whose general de- 
sign is beautiful and symmetrical. It was built in 1507. 
The carvings of its over-gorgeous altars are likewise ex- 
tremely artistic, when taken as works of art by themselves, 
but they detract from the effect of the whole Perhaps the 
most curious part of the exterior is the west porch and 
tower and the huge buttresses. The interior is decorated 
with some fine statues by Ambrosio de Bengoechea, one of 
the best artists who gave themselves to the new western 
decorative art: that of using life-sized sculptured figures 
instead of mere paintings, which had been the ideal striven 
after by the eastern iconoclasts. 

In the new city we need visit but one church, that of 
the Good Shepherd (Buen Pastor), built entirely of alms 
collected between the years 1889 and 1897. It is constructed 
in pure Gothic style, with great square columns, and has 
none of the disturbing elements that have been mentioned 
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as existing in the other churches. Directly under the cross 
of the nave and transepts is the altar, with one magnificently 
carved piece reaching almost to the beginning of the curve 
of the arch. It was much more restfu! than the other 
churches. Here, too, the gallery extended all across the 
front. 

The Palacio de la Diputacién, situated on one side of 
the Plaza de Guipuzcoa, is the building in which is carried 
on all the governmental work of the Province of Guipuzcoa. 
At the head of the grand staircase is a handsome stained- 
glass window which was designed by Echena and made at 
Munich. It represents King Alfonso VIII in the act of con- 
firming the charters (Fueros) of Guiptizcoa in 1202. The 
rooms of the Frovincial Diet are stately and beautiful. 

From San Sebastian delightful excursions can be made 
in every direction. Two must suffice as indications, Pas- 
ajes and the Pejia de Aya. 

Pasajes de San Juan is a little Basque town built on 
the edge of the bay of the same name. It has only one long, 
narrow street, the houses often being built right across it, 
with an archway through them. There are no side streets 
at all and no horses and wagons are allowed in the town. 
We made our way out to the old fort at the entrance of the 
passage and saw an ocean steamer come in. The strait is so 
narrow that it almost seemed as if we could jump from the 
cliff to the deck of the steamer. There is in the town a 
curious old Basyue church, containing a magnificent carved- 
wood altar, the wood for which was brought from South 
America by a man who is buried in the church. 

Here, too, enclosed in a glass casket, and dressed in its 
princely robes of state, lies the beautiful figure of a fourteen- 
year-old girl known as Santa Faustina, who was the daugh- 
ter of a Turkish Prince. The date of her death is not known 
exactly but is supposed to be somewhere in the early part 
of the seventeenth century. Converted to the Christian faith, 
she refused to obey her father’s orders to return to the re- 
ligion of her ancestors, and he, in bitter anger, plunged a 
dagger into her throat. The Christians, securing the body 
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of the girl, had it hermetically sealed in a coating of wax, 
thus preserving it intact. It was brought to the church in 
Pasajes in the last century by the aforesaid José Joaquin 
de Ferrer y Cafranga and his brother, who also rests here. 

The making of pottery is the chief business of Pasajes, 
and interesting pieces can be purchased at the works at 
prices within the reach of all. On leaving the pottery works 
we were rowed across the 
bay to the railroad station 
in a heavy boat, by a sturdy 
Basque woman, who acted 
as though a boatload of 
nine was quite the usual 
thing. This Bay of Pasajes 
is of especial interest to 
Americans, since it is from 
here that Lafayette set sail 
for America in 1776. 

The excursion to the 
Pena de Aya is naturally of 
a very different nature. By 
train we go from San Se- 
bastian to Irun, where we 

arrive at ten-thirty. Walk- 

Bizcaya. Basque Peasants. 2 7 

Laurent Photograph. ing up the left side of the 
valley of Irun, we reached 

at noon a little clump of trees, the first bit of shade we had 
seen since starting. Here we took our first lunch and, after a 
rest of forty minutes, again set out on our upward climb. At 
two o’clock we were on the side of a very steep mountain. 
At four o’clock after a very difficult climb we reached 
the summit and were so worn out that we dropped as though 
dead and rested for a quarter of an hour before attempting 
to look around us. The view is charming and is to be had 
for 360 degrees of the circle. On the east and south we had 
the towering peaks (even higher than the Pejia de Aya of 
the Navarrese Pyrenees mountains). To the south the beau- 
tiful valley of Oyarzun, with its little river shining like a 











silver thread in the late afternoon sunshine. To the south- 
west lay San Sebastian, its Concha, the Isla Santa Clara 
and the mountains at the entrance of the bays: Monte Ulia, 
Monte Urgull, and Monte Igueldo. To the west and north 
was the valley and city of Irun, Hendaya on the other side 
of the Frencl. frontier, the Bidassoa River, the international 
bridge and tl:e French coast as far as Biarritz. We had 
come up the back of the mountain. On the front were 
almost impassable precipices and declivities. We all of us 
regretted that the next day was Sunday, for if it had not 
been we shou'd have stayed on the mountain all night so as 
to enjoy the beautiful scene by moonlight, and as the moon 
was full the scene would have been bewitching. After feast- 
ing our eyes for a period all too short we turned back 
to join our friend, not taking exactly the same route we 
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had come by, Lut steering for a mine-house that was visible, 
and from which we could easily round the mountain above 
the valley where he was awaiting us. With the left leg 
straight out ahead of us, and seated on our right heels, we 
literally slid as on a toboggan, in ten minutes the distance 
it had taken us thirty minutes to climb. 

In speaking of the Basque provinces one should above 
all things not neglect to mention their national sport, the 
Juego de Pelota. It is a kind of hand-ball, but instead of 
using the bare hand the players wear a curiously-shaped 
glove, which is long and curved like an elephant’s tusk, with 
a hollow groove on the inner side of the curve. The ball is 
expelled with terrific force and the courts are consequently 
larger, and tive wall higher and longer than is the case with 
ordinary hand ball. No village in the Basque provinces 
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is without its frontén, and San Sebastian has three. The 
game has become popular all over Spain and was trans- 
ferred even to the colonies. As in all sports of the kind 
in Spain it is accompanied with fierce and reckless betting. 
It was because of this feature that the United States Gov- 
ernment had some difficulty in its attempts to control the 
game during cur temporary occupation of Cuba. 

In Spain there are three Basque provinces, Bizcaya, 
Guiptizcoa, and Alava, and they contain about two-thirds of 
the total Basque population of the world, which numbers 
about a half million. The Basques are racially and linguis- 
tically a conundrum. For years scholars have been disputing 
about the matter and we do not yet know to whom to relate 
them as brothers, nor to what group to affiliate their lan- 
guage. They themselves claim to be the oldest race in 
Europe, and perhaps they are, although one of the theories 
would take them out of Europe and relate them to the 
Japanese. Still another theory relates them to the Celts of 
Ireland. They are a big-boned, sturdy people, proud of their 
stock and tenacious of their language and customs. Tliz 
children before attaining school age usually cannot take Cas- 
tilian, nor even understand it when spoken to them. This 
of course makes the problem of the elementary school in- 
struction very difficult. 

Although Guiptizcoa and San Sebastian, by reason of 
‘ts being the summer court, have been treated at some length 
the other provinces have likewise points of importance. Bil- 
bao, the capital of Bizcaya, is an important mining center 
and one of the principal seaports on the north coast. It has 
been famed for centuries for its iron and steel and for its 
swords, which were known as far away as England and as 
early as Shakespeare, for in his time a good sword was 
known as a “Bilbo.” Their quality rivaled the celebrated 
blades of Toledo and they could be bent point to hilt. The 
capital of Alava is Vitoria, which was founded by one of 
the kings of the Visigoths in 581. On the outside of the 
choir of the Gothic church of San Miguel there hung, until 
1841, a celebrated sword, or knife, known as the Machete 
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Vitoriano. This was used whenever a civil governor of the 
Basque provinces took his oath of office, which included 
the phrase: “May my head be cut off with this knife, if I 
do not defend the charters of my fatherland.” The knife 
is now kept in the Town Hall. Vitoria is of interest, fur- 
thermore, because it was the scene of the celebrated battle 
of that name between the French under King Joseph, and 
Marshal Jourdan, and the British under the Duke of Well- 
ington, which battle practically decided the War of Inde- 
pendence in Spain. 





















I] Old Castile. 


HE central part of Spain consists of an enormous pla- 
T teau of an average height of twenty-five hundred feet. 
This plateau includes the ancient kingdoms of Leon, Old 
Castile, New Castile, and Estremadura. The whole district is 
almost devoid of trees, chiefly because of the character of 
the soil and climate, but also because the peasant in central 
Spain is opposed to trees since, in his mind, they harbor 
too many birds and the birds eat up his crops. In spite of 
the general height the district divides up into two natural 
basins, which were the beds of prehistoric lakes and 
correspond roughly to Leon and Old Castile, and New 
Castile and Estremadura. 

Leaving San Sebastian at three o’clock in the after- 
noon we.soon come to Tolosa to the northwest of which 
lies the convent of San Ignacio de Loyola, on the road be- 
tween Azpéitia and Azcoitia. This church was built on the 
site of the house in which Loyola, the founder of the 
Society of Jesus, was born. About an hour further on 
we reach the town of Zumarraga, which is of interest to 
Americans as being the birthplace of Miguel Lopez de 
Legazpi, who conquered the Philippines, in 1571. An in- 
teresting example of the irony of fate is the fact that the 
province erected a bronze statue to Legazpi in 1897, only a 
year before the Philippines were to be lost to Spain. 

At seven o’clock we passed through Vitoria, of which 
we have already spoken, and about two hours later reached 
the celebrated Garganta, or Gorge, of Pancorbo. The 
beautiful scenery of the gorge is not its only interest. Dur- 
ing the middle ages it is believed that there were two or 
three bands of criminals devoted to a specific trade, namely, 
that of child stealing. The children thus obtained were 
kept in various secluded mountain fastnesses, and were 
tortured and made cripples (special predilection being ex- 
hibited for the production of humpbacks and dwarfs), so 
that they might be sold later to kings and princes to serve as 
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court fools. The Gorge of Pancorbo was said to be the 
home of one of these infamous bands. 

Shortly after leaving Pancorbo we passed the confines 
of Old Castile and reached the town of Briviesca, which 
is unimportant except for the fact that in 1388, at a meet- 
ing of the Cortes held here, it was decreed that the heir 
apparent to the throne of Castile should bear the title 
“Prince of Asturias,’ which has continued to be the title to 
the present time. At eleven o’clock we reached Burgos, a 
city founded, so tradition says, in 884 by Diego Rodriguez 
Porcelos, a Castilian count. The city lies at a height of 
2785 feet and its climate is very severe. Its winters are 
extremely cold and its summers excessively hot. The 
proverbial phrase: nueve meses de invierno, tres de infierno 
—‘Nine months of winter and three of Hades,” is said of 
several places in Spain, and particularly of Madrid and 
Burgos, but its real source was Burgos. The city of 
Burgos is the capital of the province of Burgos and was, at 
one time, the capital of the kingdom of Old Castile. 

Two things predominate in this city: the cathedral and 
the personality of the great national hero, Ruy Diaz de 
Bivar, better known as “The Cid Campeador.” 

Not far from the castle are the three stone monuments 
which mark the site on which stood the home in which 
“The Cid” was born. The castle itself, which crowns the 
height and was the residence of the sturdy warrior, Fer- 
nan Gonzalez, Count of Castile, who died in 970, witnessed 
the marriage of “The Cid” to Ximena in 1074, and also 
that of Edward I of England to Eleanor of Castile in 1254. 
In the church of Santa Agueda there once occurred an in- 
teresting ceremony. King Sancho, brother of Alfonso VI, 
had been killed under suspicious circumstances at the bat- 
tle of Zamora. Before permitting Alfonso VI to succeed 
to the thone, “The Cid” forced him to swear that he had 
had no hand in his brother Sancho’s death. “The Cid” was 
evidently not convinced by the royal oath, for he obliged Al- 
fonso to repeat it twice. 
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This insistence on the part of “The Cid” is believed by 
many to have been the cause of his ultimately falling into 
disfavor. As is well known the King thrice exiled his in- 
trepid questioner. Near the river stands the Arco de Santa 
Maria, an interesting gateway ornamented with the stat- 
ues of various celebrities, and among them Fernan Gonza- 
lez and “The Cid.” 


The cathedral, which was founded in 1221 by Ferdi- 
nand III. and Bishop Maurice, an Englishman, is 
constructed of white limestone. It belongs to the best 
Gothic style and its construction occupied more than three 
hundred years. Mr. Street in his “Gothic Architecture in 
Spain” gives a good detailed description, which he closes 
with thé following paragraphs: 


“T have now in a general way gone over the whole of this very 
interesting church and have said enough, I hope, to prove that popu- 
lar report has never overrated its real merits, though no doubt it has 
regarded too much those points only of the fabric which to my eye 
seemed to be least worthy of praise—the late additions to it rather 
than the old church itself. As to the charm of the whole building 
from every point of view there cannot be two opinions. It has 
in a large degree that real picturesqueness which we so seldom see 
in French gothic interiors, whil®& at the same time it still retains 
much of that fine Early Pointed work which could hardly have been 
the work of any but one who knew well the best French buildings 
of his day; whoever he was—and amid the plentiful mention of later 
artists I have looked in vain for any mention of him—he was no 
servile reproducer of foreign work. The treatment of the triforium 
throughout is evidently an original conception; and it is to be noted 
that the dog-tooth enrichment is freely used, and that the bells of 
the capitals throughout are octagonal with concave sides. The 
crocketing of the pinnacles is, I believe, quite original; and the gen- 
eral planning and construction of the building is worthy of all praise. 
Nor was the sculptor less worthy of praise than the architect ‘The 
carving of the foliage in the early work is good and very plentiful ; 
the figured sculpture is still richer, and whether in the thirteenth 
century transept doors, the fourteenth century cloisters, or the 
fifteenth century Retablos, is amazingly good and spirited. The 
thirteenth century figures are just in the style of those Frenchmen 
who always conveyed so riant and piquant a character both of face 
and attitude to their work. The later architects all seem to have 
wrought in a fairly original mode; and even where architects were 
brought from Germany, there was some influence evidently used to 
prevent their work being a mere repetition of what was being 
done in their own land; and so aided by the admirable skill of the 
Spanish artists who worked under them, the result is much more 
happy than might have been expected. Much, no doubt, of the 
picturesque effect of such a church is owing to the way in which 
it has been added to from time to time; to the large number, there- 
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fore, of personal interests, embodied in it, the variety of styles and 
parts each of them full of individuality, and finally to the nowle 
memorials of the dead which abound in it. In France—thanks to 
revolutions and whitewash without stint—the noblest churches have 
a certain air of baldness which tires the eye of an Englishman used 
to our storied cathedrals; but in Spain this is never the case, and 
we may go to Burgos, as we may anywhere else in the land, certain 
that we shall find in each cathedral much that will illustrate every 
page of the history of the country, if well studied and rightly read. 

“There is one point in which for picturesque effect few coun- 
tries can vie with Spain—and this is the admission of light. In her 
brilliant climate it seems to matter not at all how many of the 
windows are blocked up or destroyed; all that results is a deeper 
shadow thrown across an aisle, or a ray of light looking all the 
brighter by contrast; and, though it is often a hard matter to see 
to draw inside a church on the brightest day, it is never too dark 
for comfort, and one comes in from the scorching sun outside and 
sits down in the darkest spot of the dark church with the utmost 
satisfaction. I saw an evidence here one night of the natural 
aptitude of the people for such effects, in the mode of lighting up the 
cathedral for an evening service in a large chapel at the east end. 
There was one lantern on the floor of the nave, another in the south 
transept, and the light burning before the altar; and in the large 
chapel was a numerous congregation, some sitting on the floor, some 
kneeling, some standing, whilst a priest, holding a candle in his 
hand, read to the people from the pulpit. In this chapel the only 
other light was from the lighted candles on the altar. The whole 
church was in this way just enough lighted to enable you to see your 
way, and to avoid running against the cloaked forms that trod 
stealthily about.” 


The Gothic cloisters are not the least notable part of 
this marvellous building. From them we may enter the 
ancient Capilla del Corpus Cristi, on the north wall of which 
is fastened a chest which Theophile Gautier calls the “oldest 
trunk in the world.” It is said to be the chest that “The 
Cid” filled with sand, covered with rich leather and brass 
nails, and then gave to the Jews Rachel and Vidas as secur- 
ity for six hundred marks which he wished to borrow from 
them. One of the conditions of the pledge was that the 
Jews should not look at the contents of the chest for a 
whole year, and that if they did they forfeited their right 
to the return of the money. Shortly afterwards they dis- 
covered the hoax, and in spite of that fact “The Cid” later 
did redeem his pledge. 

Outside the city of Burgos, and at a distance of 
seven miles is the convent of San Pedro de Cardefia, 
which for many years was the burial place of “The 
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Cid” and Ximena. These bones of “The Cid’ and his wife 
are now preserved in the Town Hall of Burgos. 

A three-hour ride in the train takes us from Burgos to 
Valladolid, the favorite residence of the rulers of Castile 
and for a while, under Philip II, the capital of the great 
Spanish Empire. In 1469 Ferdinand and Isabella were 
married here. Those who have read the brilliant master- 
piece of Le Sage will remember that it was at Valladolid 
that Gil Blas practiced medicine under Doctor Sangredo. 
At one time Valladolid was justly celebrated for its Uni- 
versity which, even now, numbers about one thousand stu- 
dents, and, founded by a bull of Clement XI. in 
1346, attained its greatest importance after the decline of 
Salamanca. Its library contains some twelve thousand 
volumes, the chief interest of which attaches to a very 
valuable collection of Bibles in different languages and a 
magnificent manuscript of the Commentary on the Book of 
Revelation by Beatus. 








Across the river Pisuerga there is a bridge about 
which a curious legend is related. The story runs that the — 
Countess Dojia Eylo, wife of the Count Pedro Anstrez, to 
whom the lordship of the city had been granted by the 
King of Castile, Leon, and Galicia, built the bridge during 
the absence of her lord. On his return he considered the 
bridge too narrow and built another alongside of it, so that 
they are said to have built the bridge “a medias,” that is 
to say, each one building half. Traces of this double con- 
struction are still to be seen. 

Leaving Valladolid by the Northern express we reach 
Avila, 3,655 feet above the sea. At Avila we go 
down into the valley to the Dominican convent of 
Santo Tomds. Historically the chief interest of this con- 
vent is to be found in a superb marble monument of the 
young prince John, the only son of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
who died in 1497. The death of this young prince so af- 
fected the whole nation that it became the subject of 
numberless ballads, some of which, although ignored for 
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centuries by literary people, survived in the memory of the 
peasants and have only recently been collected (both words 
and music) by a scholarly woman, the wife of a professor 
in the University of Madrid, Dota Maria Goyri de Menén- 
dez Pidal. 

From this convent we return to the city and begin walk- 
ing around the fine old walls which are its chief glory, and 
are in a state of perfect preservation, in spite of the fact 
that they were constructed from 1090 to 1099. The city 
is built in a somewhat irregular quadrangle, the longer 
sides pointing from the railroad to the river Adaja, the 
smaller end being on the river and the wider end opposite 
toward the station. We regained the city at one of the 
angles. From this point half way down one of the long 
sides there is a fine promenade and a beautiful little park 
outside the wall. From it there are attractive mountain 
views. The shape of the city is due to the form of the 
rocky flat-topped ridge on which it stands and which rises 
abruptly from the surrounding plain. Three sides of the 
ridge are very steep. The fourth side, the short one near 
the river, is of easy approach and consequently the strong- 
est towers and gate were put on that side. The old bridge, 
with its five arches, is still in a fine state of preservation. 
Going farther we find at the other end the church of 
San Vicente, which is considered the finest Romanesque 
building at Avila. Under the cross of the nave and transept 
is the tomb of Saint Vincent, for whom the church is 
named, and his sisters, Saints Sabina and Christeta. All 
were martyred by having their heads cut off, and the stone 
on which it was done is preserved in the crypt. The tomb 
consists of a highly carved marble sarcophagus of the 
thirteenth century, surmounted by a canopy resting on 
coupled columns. A Jew is said to have been the sculptor 
of the sarcophagus, and while he was at work on it an 
enormous serpent wound itself around his neck. In his 
fright he called on the Virgin, and she appeared to him; 
the snake wriggled away and the Jew was converted. 
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Valladolid. Facade of San Pablo. 
Laurent Photograph. 











Walls along the Rastro. Gate of the Bridge 





Along the North Wall. Puerta de San Vicente 


Roman Walls at Avila. 













Roman Aqueduct. 
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Segovia. 


Laurent Photograph. 
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Segovia. Two Views of the Alcazar. 
Laurent Photographs. 
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From San Vicente we returned to the city through the 
picturesque Puerta de San Vicente, one of the nine gates in 
the city walls, and went directly to. the cathedral which is 
dedicated to San Salvador. Al- 
though it contains many valua- 
ble works of art, its chief in- 
terest to me lies in its massive 
| fortress-like structure. It was 
founded originally, so at least 
says tradition, by Fernan Gon- 
| zalez, the mighty Count of 





Castile. It was begun again 
however in 1091, after the final 


El Paular. Tabernacle. 
View from Lower Altar. 


conquest of the city of Avila by 
Alvar Garcia of Navarre. To 
these early beginnings it owes its castle-like massiveness. Its 
interior is essentially a Gothic building of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. The oldest part of the church is the 
east end, and at this point the parapet projects beyond the 
city wall, but looks from the outside as though it were real- 
ly a part of the wall. Behind the parapet is a passage con- 
necting with that of the walls themselves so that the de- 
fenders might have easy access from one point to another. 
‘As the cathedral was thus 
obliged to be its own fortifi- 
cation, it had naturally to be 
very thick and strong. Some 
idea of its enormous propor- 
tions may be had from the fact 
that off from the apse and en 
closed within the thickness of 
these walls there are nine 
semi-circular chapels which do 





not show from the exterior. 


rhe interior is impressive and He: ~ °SeSs 
is lighted by some exquisite ee iis “Diicceniie 


stained glass windows. From View from Higher Altar. 
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the transepts around the Capilla Mayor runs a double ambu- 
latory, out of which open the aforementioned semi-circular 
chapels. 

Until the expulsion of the Moriscoes in 1610 Avila 
was one of the most flourishing towns in all Spain. Even 
today no traveler should fail to visit it because of its un- 
usual situation and its many beautiful ancient buildings, 
such as, for example, the palaces of the Duque de la Roca 
and the Conde de Polentinos. Likewise one shou'd not 
fail to visit the Convent of Santa Teresa, which was built 
on the site of the house in which the saint was born in 
1515. Interest in Santa Teresa has recently been revived 
because of a drama written about her by a well-known 
Frenchman, Catulle Mendés. 

We left Avila for Segovia, the chief marvel of 
which is that wonderful monument of an _ age 
long gone by, the Roman Aqueduct. It probably dates 
from the time of Trajan’s emperorship, and as he died in 
117 A. D., the Aqueduct must be pretty close to eighteen 
hundred years old. It serves to bring the water of the 
Fuenfria. from the Guadarrama Mountains to the city, a 
distance of about ten miles. The Aqueduct proper, I mean 
the part which demanded so much engineering skill, is 
nine hundred yards long and crosses the deep valley which 
surrounds Segovia. It has one hundred and nineteen arches 
which, according to the formation of the ground, vary from 
twenty-three feet to ninety-four feet. For three hundred 
yards it is carried on a double stage of arches, and this is 
the part that we had directly in front of us and towering 
high above us as we stood in the Plaza. The only part in the 
whole structure where cement was used was in the open con- 
duit for the water. In 1901 when we visited it the cement was 
so hard that if one tried to chip it off a piece of the stone 
always came out with it. If recent rumors from Spanish 
newspapers be correct, the government has this spring de- 
cided to discontinue the active use of the Aqueduct. 

From the Aqueduct we went to the cathedral on the 
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Plaza Mayor. It is in the form of an enormous gothic 
basilica which has been very well described by Mr. Street 
in his “Gothic Architecture in Spain.” The most interest- 
ing part of it is that forming the superb Gothic Cloisters, 
which are reached through a beautiful Gothic portal. The 
cloisters were built in 1524 (that is, they were finished 
then), one year before the present cathedral was begun. 
They contain three monuments of special interest: that of 
Gil de Hontafion and his son, the architects of the cathedral ; 
that of the Infante, Pedro, son of Henry II, whose care- 
less nurse dropped him from a window in the Alcazar in 
1366, and then threw herself after him in order to avoid 
the fate she knew would be hers as a penalty for her 
carelessness; and that of Maria del Salto, a beautiful Jew- 
ess who was accused of adultery and thrown from the 
precipice of La Grajera near by. She called upon the 
Virgin and alighted unhurt, a fact which was considered as 
proof of her innocence. She died in 1237. 

From the cathedral we went to the Romanesque 
church of San Estéban which in itself is uninteresting, but 
is noted for the beautiful open arcades which run around 
three sides of it. The lofty tower, which dates from the 
thirteenth century, shows openings that are alternately 
pointed and round-arched. The whole thing was in such 
a fine state of decay that the tower had been wound with 
heavy steel cables to prevent its falling down. This pre- 
caution had been taken by the government which had 
selected it as a National Monument which means that it 
was directly under government control, so that it might the 
better be preserved and restored. 

The city of Segovia itself is possessed of only thirteen 
thousand inhabitants, and is relatively small, even for that 
population. And yet, the crooked little streets give one an 
extreme feeling of emptiness. Block after block is lined 
with the bare, bleak walls of deserted convents; here and 
there one meets a solitary pedestrian. Once we met a 
bevy of half a dozen bright, laughing sefioritas, who seemed 
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strangely out of place in the general and all-pervading auiet- 
ness and desolation. In no other town of Spain did I en- 
counter such an oppressive sense of lack of life. 

In this respect Segovia is very different from Toledo, 
‘o which in all other respects it may very well be likened, 
although even in these points of similarity it has distinctive 
features of its own. Both are very much given to churches 
and convents, although Segovia is in much the more desert- 
ed and ruinous condition of the two, and has many Roman 
remains as against Toledo’s evidences of Moorish suprem- 
acy. Both are perched on high, rocky hills and possess 
royal palaces. At Toledo the deep gorge of the Tagus al- 
most surrounds the rocky knoll on which the city is perched, 
and the land on the opposite side of the river is about on 
the same level as the city itself. Segovia saddles the hill 
which occupies the narrow slip of land between the rivers 
Eresma and Clamores, which join their waters at the west 
end of the town. On the south the Clamores runs along 
the base of the cliff, but on the north, between the cliff and 
the river there is a small meadow which leaves room for a 
beautiful, shady promenade, from which one gets a good 
idea of the 330 feet of precipitous cliff which aided mightily 
in the defense of the place and which is surmounted by the 
old city walls with their eighty-three towers. The hill is 
precipitous on all sides but the east( and even here the 
ascent is stiff), and rises higher and higher toward the 
western point, between the two rivers, on which is situated 
the Alcazar. From the little church of Vera Cruz, situated 
‘n a valley across the Eresma, a fine view of the Alcazar 
and the whole city may be obtained, and it is from this point 
that it has with considerable justice been said to look like 
“a ship in full sail toward the setting sun.” 

The drive out to La Granja in the cool of the after- 
noon was very pleasant. The route is lined on both sides 
by magnificent trees which almost meet overhead, and the 
long vista down the straight road is extremely pretty. Se- 
govia lies 3,300 feet above the sea, but to reach La Granja 
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one must climb another 605 feet. The snow-clad Guada- 
rrama Mountains hemmed us in on all sides and the view 
was delightful. 

We spent the morning in visiting the gardens 
of the palace. In 1719 this place was purchased and 
built by Philip V., the first of the Bourbon dynasty 
in Spain. He never could forget La Douce France, and 
tried to reproduce in these mountain fastnesses the beautiful 
gardens of Versailles. In minor details he sometimes sur- 
passed his model, but the general effect seems to me to be 
not so good. The fountains are much superior to their 
French prototypes; whereas the palace is wofully inferior 
to the magnificent pile at Versailles. Upstairs it seems real- 
ly cozy, homelike, and luxurious, but the dining halls, smok- 
ing-rooms and concert-rooms downstairs seem positively 
shoddy. 

The next day at nine o’clock we started off on a walk 
of six miles to the suppressed Carthusian monastery of E/ 
Paular. In spite of the fact that we started from La Granja 
whose altitude is 3,905 feet, we had three mountain ridges 
to climb over before reaching the apex of the Guadarrama 
range which, by our path, was the bare and bleak Puerto 
de Reventon which is about 7,000 feet above the sea. And 
still we were only halfway to El Paular. In other words 
the climb of about 3,000 feet from La Granja was 
put into a distance of about three miles. The view from 
the summit is wide and covers most of Old and New 
Castile. It is, too, not without its beauties, of a bare and 
rugged type, although not to be compared with the superb 
view from the Peta de Aya. 

The side of the mountain we had been climbing was 
somewhat toward the south. As we climbed higher and 
higher it grew cool enough to be comfortable, but without 
having recourse to our wraps, which we had removed on 
beginning the ascent. When at the top, the sun came out, 
which was another fortunate circumstance for, on the de- 
scent of the other side, we were exposed to the cold north 
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wind. On this side, sheltered from the warm southern 
breezes, we found quantities of snow. Of course the 
deepest parts were in the hollows where it had drifted and 
packed. In many of these hollows flowed rapid mountain 
streams, and we had the unpleasant sensation that if the 
crust of snow, which always let us sink in at least six 
inches, should not pack solidly under our feet at that 
depth, we were likely to be dropped into an icy bath. A lit- 
tle further down the mountain the snow became softer and 
we frequently went in up to our knees. This state of af- 
fairs added very much to our actual physical discomfort 
because the snow now stuck to our clothes, and our mental 
discomfort was certainly not diminished by the increased 
probahility of the aforesaid bath. 

About a quarter of an hour after leaving the snow we 
reached the summit of the first of the two mountains be- 
tween the Puerto de Reventon and El Paular; and about 
three-quarters of an hour later reached the summit of the 
last mountain. Before us lay the beautiful valley of the 
Lozoya and in its center the old Carthusian monastery of 
El Paular. The whole scene nestles so close to the foot of 
the mountain that, from the Puerto de Reventon, in spite of 
the greater altitude, the valley is not visible. Another half- 
hour of rapid walking and we threw ourselves down to rest 
in the convent. 

The Monastery Church of E/ Paular was built in 1433- 
1440, by Abderrahman, a Moor of Segovia. It still con- 
tains some interesting altars and tombs as well as a few 
good paintings by Palomino and others. The Tabernacle 
is particularly gorgeous and beautiful. The light was not 
very good for taking photographs, but as it was impos- 
sible to secure them any other way, I risked it and with fair 
success. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon, just an hour and a 
half after arriving at E] Paular, we started on the home- 
ward trip. Again we had three mountains to climb to 
reach the Puerto de Reventon and three from there to La 
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Granja to go down. We got up the first one without ex- 
periencing any great discomfort. The second one cost 
more work and we had to rest several times. A biting wind 
was raging and was becoming stronger and colder every 
minute. The third mountain was still before us. The 
gale fairly took away our breath, and every few minutes 
we had to throw ourselves down in the scrub pine (which 
grew to the height of about a foot and in bushes rather 
than in trees), to escape its fury and recover our strength. 
This time we made a detour, skirting the edge of the snow 
When we finally reached the top we found the wind a per- 
fect hurricane. It stung our faces, bit through our clothes, 
and thoroughly benumbed us. By the time we had finished 
the first two mountains we thought our legs would double 
under us for lack of strength sufficient to resist the im- 
pact of the downward step. How we got down the third 
mountain I do not know. At this point our discomfort was 
increased by the beginning oi rainfall. There was not 
enough of it to wet us, but the drops of water driven by 
the fury of the wind lashed our faces until they felt as 
though they were being cut with a knife. We reached the 
hotel at seven-thirty, after four hours and a half of walk- 
ing. In spite of the difficulty of the trip it is one that I 
consider thoroughly worth while. 

The next day we returned to Segovia and went im- 
mediately to the Alcazar which is a fine example of an old 
Castilian castle. As it occupies the high rocky point be- 
tween the two rivers it needed a moat and drawbridge only 
on the side away from the point, the other two sides of the 
triangle being formed by the two rivers and precipitous 
sides of the promontory. On this, which we may call the 
land side, is the real facade of the castle and it is flanked 
by two immense towers. Here Isabella the Catholic was 
proclaimed Queen of Castile in 1474. The Alcazar was un- 
successfully stormed by the Comuneros in 1520: and it is 
indeed hard to see how it could ever have been stormed 
successfully in bygone days before the introduction of 
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heavy field artillery. It is in this castle, too, that Gil Blas 
was confined on the eve of his marriage. Concerning the 
Pieza del Cordon there is an extremely interesting legend 
to the efiect that in this room King Alfonso X, called the 
Learned, had reached such a point in his studies of as- 
tronomy, that he was about to declare that the earth moves 
round the sun, when a sudden flash of lightning pre- 
vented his making such an heretical assertion. In com- 
memoration of the warning Alfonso had the room decorat- 
ed by carving the rope (cordon) of St. Francis around 
the frieze, where it is still to be seen. 

From here we drove along the foot of the wall down 
into the valley of the Eresma. The first building of inter- 
est was the former convent of Santa Cruz which has a 
very rich and beautiful Gothic portal. As we continued 
our drive along the base of the walls, with the river still 
below us, we saw on the gentle slope on the other side the 
suppressed Monasterio del Parral, with a few remains of 
its Gothic cloisters. This Hieronymite convent was famous 
for its well kept gardens, and they gave rise to the saying: 
“The gardens of the Parral are an earthly Paradise.” A 
little farther on we descended to the river, passed the 
Romanesque church of Vera Cruz, a twelve-sided building 
erected by the Templars (their official designation was 
Knights of the Temple) in 1208, in imitation of the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, and drove to the 
Santuario de Fuencisla, nestling up under the towering 
Petia de la Grajera. The church was built and dedicated 
to the Virgin of Fuencisla in honor of the miraculous 
escape, or rescue, of the beautiful Jewess Maria del Salto, 
of whom we have already spoken. 

From here we were driven half way around the city 
again passing the Mint (Fdbrica de la Moneda) and the 
magnificent old Aqueduct, on our way to the railway sta- 
tion to take train for Salamanca. 












IV. Salamanca 


N Salamanca we went first to the Plaza Mayor, which 
was the scene of the Salamantino bullfight until 
1863, and is the best park or square of 
its kind in the country. The one at San Sebas- 
tian is very similar to it. Next we visited the Casa de las 
Conchas, so called because of the scallop shells that are 
carved all over the exterior walls. The same design is 
carried out in the fine Gothic window-grilles. Finer ones 
I have not seen outside of England. The house dates from 
1514, and is now the property of the Marques de Valdecar- 
zana. It has a handsome patio, with a deep well of deli- 
cious water in its center, and a granite staircase leading 
to the cloister-like gallery on to which open all the rooms 
of the house. The vaulting of this staircase is the original, 
and is an interesting example of the artesonado style, the 
colors still being very bright and fresh. The balustrade is 
of beautifully carved granite. 

From here we went to the New Cathedral which was 
planned by the “Catholic Kings” because they considered 
the Old Cathedral to be “very small, very dark, and very 
low.” It was not begun, however, until 1509; and, owing 
to several differences of opinion between the chapter and 
the architects, was not completed until 1733. As a natural re- 
sult of the long period over which its construction was 
stretched, it forms, as some one has aptly said, “a record in 
stone of the lapse of time and the changes of taste.” Here 
one may study the Late Gothic, the Plateresque and Bar- 
oque styles, one beside the other, and yet the general effect 
is not altogether unpleasing. The west of the main fagade is 
adorned with sculpture almost to the point of excess, al- 
though one is forced to admit that it is all very beautiful. 

In the relicario, a priest showed us the treasures, those 
of chief interest being an ivory Madonna, said to be of the 
fourteenth century, which is an exquisite piece of 
work; and the celebrated bronze Crucifix of the Cid, 
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Salamanca. The Plaza Mayor. 


Laurent Photograph 


brought to Salamanca by the Cid’s companion-at-arms, 
Bishop Jefonimo Visquio, and called El Cristo de las Ba- 
tallas, the Christ of Battles. 

Through a door in one of the chapels of the New 
Cathedral we entered the Old Cathedral. This is a mag- 
nificent piece ef work, in spite of, or rather partially be- 
cause of, its lack of the usual gaudy decorations. It is an 
exquisite creation of the transition style in Spain; and 
with its cold, chaste lines, and lofty arches, which in spite 
of their massiveness are graceful and actually seem slen- 
der, it is very impressive. The walls are about ten feet 
thick and that is the reason for the name Fortis Salmantina, 
Salamanca the Strong, which is usually applied to this old 
cathedral. It was founded about 1100 and finished about 
a hundred years later. 

One of the chief glories of this church is its lantern 
or tower, called La Terre del Gallo, because of the cock on 
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its summit. The best view is to be had from the Patio 
Chico, whence one can see also the three semi-colored 
apses. 

The interior is remarkable for its massive but harmon- 
ious proportions which, as I said before, are not spoiled by 


the usual gaudy excrescent decorations. This does not 
mean that there are none. 


On the contrary, there are - 
many, but they are all or ff 
nearly all, purely architectural 
decorations, cut right out of 
the stone itself. 

From the transept we en- 
ter the fine old Cloister (built 
toward the end of the twelfth 
century), from which open 
several chapels, the most in- 
teresting one being the Capilla 
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de Talavera, so called because 





it contains the tomb of one of "se ae 


the Talavera family. This » 


~—. a 
chapel has a very unusual par- a — - + <i 
allel arrangement of its groin- Salamanca Charro, or Peasant 
ing ribs. It was founded in of the Province. 

1510 for the Mozarabic or Laurent Saegnye. 
Visigothic Ritual, which dif- 
ters from the Latin or Roman Ritual in thirteen important 
points, and is celebrated in this chapel six times each year. 
From here we went to the University, which is of 
course the most interesting feature of the whole city. It 
is precisely to its university that the international reputa- 
tion of Salamanca is due. Founded by Alfonso IX of 
Leon, who died in 1230, it quickly became more brilliant 
than the Castilian University at Valencia, and Pope Alexan- 
der IV as early as 1254 ranked it with the great Universi- 
ties of Bologna, Paris and Oxford. At its period of 
greatest brilliancy in the sixteenth century, it was attended 
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by about seven thousand students. Now there are only four 
hundred. Of that famous galaxy, Bologna, Salamanca, 
Paris and Oxford, only the last two are now important. and 
of them Oxford stands in some need of an infusion of new 





blood. In the case of Salamanca the decline is peculiarly 
regrettable, since its characteristic functions were the intro- 
duction of Arabic learning 
into the rest of Europe and 
the democratic preservation 
of the liberties of the Middle 
Ages, whereas Alcala stood 
for the new aristocratic, cen- 
tralizing tendencies which 
were later to prove the ruin- 
ation of Spain. One of the 
most mournful signs of Sala- 
manca’s downfall is not so 
much the dilference in the 
number of students throng- 
ing its halls as the fact that 
whereas fornierly they came 
from all over Europe, they 
now come from Spain alone. 





The university was orig- 
Exterior of the Lantern of the jnally housed very modestly, 
Old Cathedral of Salamanca. , < -" area 
Reproduced from Street's Dut in 1480 the “Catho 
“Gothic Architecture in Spain.” lic Kings” altered the 

building beyond — recogni- 
tion and furnished it with an ornate facade which is 
the most splend'd model of the Plateresque style. The buikl- 
ing surrounds an attractive patio from which open the lec- 
ture rooms. <A wide staircase leads to the second floor. The 
balustrade of the staircase is gothic in design and is decorat- 
ed with odd reliefs of bullfights as they were in the fif- 
teenth century. On this second floor is located the library 
which, although containing only eighty thousand volumes, 
is one of the oldest in Europe, having been founded by AI- 
fonso the Learned in 1254. 











Professorial Chair of Lecture Room of Fray Luis 
Luis de Leon. de Leon. 





Plaza of the University of Salamanca and Statue of Fray Luis de 


Leon, as seen from the Portal 
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Portal of the University of Salamanca, Statue of Fray Luis de Ledén 
in Foreground. 
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The chief point of interest of this most fascinating 
institution is the lecture-room of Fray Luis de Leon. It was 
in this room that he was lecturing as Professor of Theol- 
ogy, when he was interrupted by the officers of the Inquisi- 
tion who had come to arrest him for having translated into 
Spanish the Song of Solomon. This occurred in March, 
1572, and he was kept a prisoner by the local authorities for 
four and a half years, during which time he was baited with 
all sorts of questions in hope of convicting him of heresy. 
He put in his time, however, writing his most celebrated 
treatise, which is the greatest of Spanish mystic books 
“The Names of Christ,” in which he tries to interpret the 
meaning of such names as ‘Prince of Peace,’ ‘Mount,’ 
‘Shepherd,’ etc., when applied to Christ. In December of 
1576-he was acquitted, and returned ¢o the Chair which 
Salamanca had kept vacant for him. The opening words 
of his first lecture are sufficient evidence of the supreme 
serenity of his mind and soul: Dicebamus heri, “We were 
saying yesterday.” Another explanation of these words is 
that the Inquisition when it acquitted him, ordered him to 
make no reference to the time he was in prison; and he 
took this means of suppressing the whole period. This man, 
the chief glory of Salamanca, had to wait for a liberal gov- 
ernment in 1869 before he could have a fitting monument 
erected to him. In that year an imposing bronze statue of 
the poet was cast and set up in the peaceful little Plazuela 
de la Universidad, facing the main facade of his beloved 
university. 

The old lecture-room and professorial chair have been 
maintained as they were in his time. I do not mean to give 
the impression that any care has been taken of the room to 
preserve it thus. (nh the contrary: it is dusty and dirty, 
and owes its preservation to the fact that, as it is quite dark 
none of the professors has cared to use it, and consequently 
it has not been thought necessary to renovate it. It is now 
only used for indignation meetings on the part ot the 
students. The benches are rough logs, squared with an 
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adze, and set on posts at the proper height. The desks are 
other logs treated in the same fashion, and set on posts at 
their proper height. As no photographs of this room could 
be bought I took two myself, in spite of the fact that the 
light was very poor making necessary time exposures, and 
that the foundation for the camera when taking the picture 
of the chair was unsteady. This latter fact accounts for 
the double lines in the photograph. 

From the university we made our way to the Convent 
of San Estéban, in whose Salon de Profundis Columbus, 
in 1486, tried to persuade the Salmantino scholars of the 
scientific accuracy and feasibility of his scheme. The 
church and cloisters are for many reasons interesting, and 
we spent here an extremely enjoyable morning. 

From this convent we proceeded to the Torre del Cla- 
vero, which was built in 1480 by Francisco de Sotomayor, 
who was a Clavero (Keybearer) of the Order of Alcan- 
tara. The building is still owned by the family of Soto- 
mayor. 

The Order of Alcantara is one of the four great 
Orders of Spain, viz: Calatrava, Santiago, Alcantara and 
Montesa. Calatrava was founded in 1158 in the town of 
that name. Santiago was founded in 1175 for the purpose 
of protecting from the Moors the pious pilgrims who 
flocked to the shrine of Saint James at Santiago de Com- 
postela in Galicia, and took its name from that fact. In the 
year 1212 a company of Knights of the Order of Calatrava 
was stationed to defend the town of Alcantara in Estrema- 
dura against the Moors. The defense was long, stubborn, 
and severe, but at length successful, and the company of 
knights decided to found a separate order in honor of the 
event, being thus an offshoot of the oldest order, Calatrava. 
The order of Montesa was founded in the castle of Mon- 
tesa, in the province of Valencia in 1317, to succeed the 
Knights of the Temple, or Templars, as they are usually 
called. Jt has always remained subject to the Order of 
Calatrava and hence has never had an entirely separate in- 
dividuality as have the other three. 
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We next visited the Casa de la Salina which was built 
by the Fonseca family in 1516, but is now the palace of the 
Provincial Diet. Both the exterior and the patio are ex- 
tremely interesting. Not far from here is the attractive 
Casa de las Muertes, which was built about the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. I was unable to discover to what 
circumstance it owes its name. A little farther on is a 
massive fortress-like building called the Palacio de Mon- 
terey. Its facade is pierced by but few windows and its 
ends are surmounted by two high towers which only add 
to its warlike appearance. These towers are’ connected 
along the roof by a finely carved stone balustrade which, 
as the roof serves also as a roof-garden, is not merely an 
ornament. 

Salamanca has one general beauty that I have up to this 
time left unmentioned. All the buildings are constructed of 
the same material, a light-colored sandstone which, in the 
passage of the centuries, has acquired a wonderful golden- 
brown hue. 

After a brief visit to the Colegio de Santiago Apéstol 
which is now occupied by the Colegio de Nobles Irlandeses 
or College of Noble Irishmen, we wandered through the 
pleasure grounds of the Plaza de San Francisco, across the 
suburbs to the river Tormes, where all the washerwomen of 
the town were kneeling in their little boxes at the edge of 
the water and doing the city’s washing. We walked up- 
stream to the Roman bridge which crosses the river, starting 
from Salamanca at the suburb of Santiago. The fifteen 
arches next to the city belong to the Roman period and 
excel the other twelve arches, not only in antiquity, but 
also in general architectural effect. 


Although there are many other points of interest in 
Salamanca, at least one more building should be visited, no 
matter how short one’s stay. I refer to the Conventual 
church of the Agustinas. Architecturally it is without in- 
terest, but it contains two paintings by Ribera which are 
gems. especially the one over the high altar representing 
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the Conception. The Ribera paintings that are to be found 
in the German galleries and in London are usually studies 
in drab and in the emaciated. This one, however, gives us 
a very different phase of the artist’s ability. The figure of 
the Virgin, executed with considerable charm, is draped 
in a superbly painted mantle. Her face, radiant with 
mother-love, is turned upward toward a group of happy 
angels which surrounds her. The picture is resplendent 
with rich coloring but still perfectly harmomzed. The 
other painting is in the south transept, and shows us the 
Virgin and Child, together with two saints. While deservedly 
tess celebrated than its companion, it is a worthy example 
of the master who painted it. 

The best description I have ever read of the general 
impression of Salamanca is that given by Gustave Reynier 
in his Vie Universitaire dans L’Ancienne Espagne, and 
with a translation thereof we shall close our visit to Sala- 
manca : 


“One would like to find rare, exotic words with which to give 
expression to the beauty of Salamanca. In the naked plain which 
is surrounded by a circle of faintly-outlined hills, crowned with 
towers and domes and steeples she rises like a sovereign city. And, 
tinted with fine colors, which go from pale rose to old gold, luminous 
under this clear sky and in this light air she flourishes like a flower. 

“Nowhere, perhaps, could one find shut in within so small a 
space, so many exquisite works, so many sumptuous buildings. The 
magnificence of the new cathedral and the robust grace of the old, 
the harmonious lines of the churches, of the old colleges; the palaces 
charged with illustrious coat-of-arms where one sees glistening the 
sun of the Solis, the stars of the Fonsecas the five lilies of the Mal- 
donados; so many ancient houses whose open portals permit one 
to catch glimpses of courts paved in marble, elegant porticoes, fine 
colonnades, the worn curbs of old wells, all that forms a really 
unique ensemble where the poetry of a distant past is mingled with 
the most delicate impressions of art. 

“When one wanders in these streets, which are frequently 
silent, one is arrested at almost every step: a grille in wrought iron, 
a bouquet of pinks sculptured over a door, a medallion encased in 
a wall, a Virgin or a saint in a niche, a frieze where fabulous ani- 
mals pursue each other, a balcony whence garlands are falling, a 
thousand charming details attract and fascinate. Certain facades 
are pure marvels, master works of that minute and complicated art 
which is called Plateresque. In it, stones are chiseled like jewels, 
or cut out like lace. They are of a grain so fine and so compact 
that time has respected their most delicate arabesques; they are 
furthermore, these stones of Salamanca, yellow as gold, or pink 
as peach blossoms, and always of a color so warm that even in the 
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grayest mornings of winter one would still believe them to be 
lighted up by the sun. The ‘Palace of the Montereys,’ the ‘House 
of the Deaths,’ the ‘House of the Shells,’ the ‘Convent of the Holy 
Spirit,’ what a number of delightful monuments from which one 
cannot remove one’s glance, and of which one would like to carry 
away in his eyes the clear and laughing image! But what leaves, 
after all, the strongest and most complete impression, is certainly 
the Plaza of the University. 

‘When one stops at the foot of the statue of Fray Luis, the 
master so illustrious and so good, one has, at his right, the ancient 
hospital of the students, the ravishing portal of the Minor Schools, 
their elegant cloister and their little garden; at the left, the old 
houses which the University rented to its librarians; in front the 
incomparable facade of the University itself, the eagles, the broad 
coat-of-arms, the profiles of the ‘Catholic Kings,’ the statues of 
Force and Beauty; against the sky are outlined the bell-tower and 
the two clock-towers of the Chapel of San Jeronimo. Nothing has 
changed there during three centuries: the little round stones upon 
which one walks are the same that were trodden by so many grave 
doctors, so many adolescerts intoxicated with knowledge, ambition 
and youth; the walls, here as everywhere throughout the city, per- 
mit one to see still just as sharp drawn and distinct as on the first 
day, the famous vitores, those inscriptions in red letters which re- 
late the scholastic triumphs of former times. In this charming 
decoration, everything still bears the imprint of the university life 
of other ages, everything evokes its familiar scenes and its brilliant 
recollections.” 

































V. New Castile 


ROM Salamanca, which is the only city we visit 

in the ancient Kingdom of Leon, we take train for 

Madrid, the capital of New Castile as well as of Spain, 

which will serve as headquarters from which to make the 

various excursions that will be necessary while we remain 
within the confines of this new kingdom. 

Madrid itself is the parvenu among the great capitals 
of Europe, for it did not attain its importance until the 
reign of Philip II, in the last half of the sixteenth century. 
At that time its climate was said to be very good, and con- 
temporary writers speak of it as particularly healthful be- 
cause of its charming situation and extensive woods, which 
harbored all kinds of game. But as we said in a previous 
chapter, the Castilian peasant is averse to trees and conse- 
quently the woods were razed. At present the climate is 
one of the worst in the country. When the winds blow 
from the south, no matter what the season of the year, the 
temperature is uncomfortably warm, and in summer of 
course becomes unbearable. On the other hand, when the 
breezes blow from the north, across the snow-capped peaks 
of the Guadarrama Mountains, even in summer time, one 
is likely to catch cold. Consequently the inhabitants of 
Madrid have a proverb which says: “Until the fortieth of 
May don’t take off your overcoat.” Furthermore, aside 
altogether from the direction that the wind may be coming 
from, in winter time there is frequently a difference of 
forty degrees between the sunny and the shady sides of 
the same street. As Madrid lies on the top of a plateau 
rising about six hundred feet above the vast table-land that 
occupies the whole center of the country, attaining thus a 
height of 2,100 feet above the sea, the air is somewhat rari- 
fied; with the fluctuations in temperature the city has de- 
veloped an additional proverb to the effect that: “The air 
of Madrid is so subtle that it will kill a man and not blow 
out a candle.” Even as recently as the middle of the 
eighteenth century a Spanish author could say that Madrid 
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was the dirtiest capital in all Europe. Such cannot be said 
for it now. For some years past improvements have been 
going on in accordance with a comprehensive scheme for 
beautifying the whole city. Squares and parks have been 
laid out; the narrow, crooked streets have been straightened 
and broadened; and many of the old ramshackle buildings 
have been torn down. The result is that today Madrid 
justly takes her rank as one of the finest capitals in Europe. 
By the circumstances of her history, however, she cannot 
be expected to possess many monuments of antiquity, so 
that our interest here will be different from what it has 
been in the other cities we have visited. 

The Puerta del Sol is the center of all the life of the 
city, and it is said that every good Madrilefio goes there 
at least once a day. It is a large open Plaza whence ra- 
diate ten streets which form the great arteries of the whole 
city. This Plaza and the Prado at the other end of the Car- 
rera de San Jerénimo were celebrated in the seventeenth 
century as meeting places for duellists. The Prado like- 
wise served as a fashionable promenade until it was eclipsed 
by the broad Paseo de Recoletos and its continuation the 
Paseo de la Castellana. As we go out the Carrera de San 
Jerénimo from the Puerta del Sol we pass the Palace of 
the Congress and the square and statue of Cervantes. Just 
beyond the Prado lies the Plaza de la Lealtad a: in it is 
the monument commemorating the Second of May, when 
two artillery officers raised a revolt against the French who, 
in 1808, tried to carry off the Spanish princes. Near at 
hand is the Exchange, the Spanish Royal Academy of the 
Language, and the great Prado Museum. 

This is the Spanish Louvre and a worthy companion it 
is to the Freach collection. It contains not only a picture 
gallery, but a!so a collection of sculptures and drawings. 
The paintings, however, form by all odds the most important 
part of the collection, and among these the principal ones 
naturally enough belong to the Spanish school. There are 
about sixty genuine works of Velazquez, many of them the 
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best that he ever produced. Of Murillo there are about as 
many, but unfortunately none of them is a masterpiece. 
There are many works, too, belonging to the early Italian 
School, and especially to the Venetian, Titian, for example, 
being represented by considerably over thirty. As we said 
in the opening chapter, the Flemish School can easily be 
studied in this Museum, for it possesses more than sixty 
genuine paintings by Rubens, to say nothing of the other 
artists of this school. Studies may also be made in the 
later Spanish school and four rooms are given up to the 
work of Goya. The following list may serve as a hint of 
what is in store for the visitor. Of Velazquez, Las Meninas, 
The Surrender of Breda, The Drunkards and The Weavers; 
of Raphael, The Holy Family, and Bearing the Cross; of 
Titian, The Worship of the Goddess of Fertility ; of Rubens, 

he Brazen Serpent and The Judgment of Paris; of Goya 
the sketches as models for tapestries; and the Popular Fes- 
tival on the Pradera de San Isidro, The Execution of Span- 
ish Citizens, and The Combat with the French Mamalukes, 
the last two dealing with the uprising against the French 
in May, 1808. 


Beyond the Museo del Prado lies the Buen Retiro, or 
Park of Madrid, the Central Park of the Spanish capital, 
although not located in the center of the city. From the 
Buen Retiro we pass through the Plaza de la Independen- 
cia and the Puerta de Alcaldé and later reach the Palace of 
the National Library, and the National Museums. This 
building contains the National Library with over a million 
volumes and a wealth of manuscripts, the National ar- 
chives, with about two hundred thousand original docu- 
ments, the Museum of Natural History with a fine collection 
due to the early discoverers in the Americas, the National 
‘Archaeological Museum, one of the most interesting parts of 
which is that devoted to national costumes, and the Museum 
of Modern Art. In this last the chief interest centers in 
such works as Pradilla’s Joanna the Mad at the Coffin of 
her Husband, Philip the Beautiful; Gisbert’s Execution of 
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Francis of Assis at the Time of His Marriage to Isabel II. Painting by 
Madrazo. 





Isabel II at the Time of Her Marriage. Paintin by Madrazo. 
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The Duchess of Alba. Painting by Goya. In the Museum of the His- 
panic Society of America. 
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General Torrijos and his Companions at Malaga in 1831; 
and Casado’s The Bell of Huesca. King Ramiro II of Ara- 
gon had a great deal of trouble with some of his nobles. 
One of his followers, the Abbot of San Ponce de Tomeras, 
counseled him to show these rebellious subjects “a bell which 
could be heard throughout the country.” The king ac- 
cordingly slaughtered sixteen of the leaders and arranged 
the heads in a circle on the floor of a large vaulted room 
in the lower part of the University of Huesca. Above this 
circle he fastened one of the heads on a hook attached to 
a rope hanging from the ceiling, the whole acting as a clap- 
per to the aforesaid bell. Then he invited the remaining 
nobles to come down and look at it. This is the scene de- 
picted by the artist. 

From the Museum we retrace our steps to the Plaza 
de Madrid and the Calle de Alcald. On the left is the Bank 
of Spain; on the right the Ministry of War, a building 
which was presented by the nation to the notorious Godcy, 
called The Prince of the Peace. Further down the street 
we come to the Royal Academy of Fine Arts established 
in 1752 as the Academia de Nobles Artes de San Fernando 
for the culture of painting, sculpture, architectur2, and 
music. Although the Prado, in spite of its many paintings 
by Murillo has none of his masterpieces, the Academy of 
Fine Arts can boast of the possession of three of them: 
The Dream of the Roman Knight that led to the founda- 
tion of Santa Maria Maggiore at Rome, the Interpretation 
of the Dream, and Saint Elizabeth of Hungary Healing 
the Sick. There is also a Madrazo portrait of Queen Isa- 
bella II at the time of her marriage to Francis of Assis. 
Three years ago the companion portrait of Francis of 
Assis was discovered in the cellar of the Prado. The Aca- 
demy possesses also two of Goya’s most celebrated paint- 
ings. Both are portraits of a Maja reposing on a divan. 
The one is nude, the other is draped. 


Passing through the Puerta del Sol and the Calle del 
Arenal we come to the Teatro Real, or Royal Opera House, 
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which lies between the Plaza de Isabel II and the Plaza de 
Oriente. Across the latter Plaza lies the Royal Palace, 
which is one of the finest in all Europe. To the right are 
the royal stables, and to the left the royal armory. Neither 
can be equaled anywhere else in Europe. In the armory 
the chief romantic interest centers in the two celebrated 
swords of the Cid: Colada and Tizon. Across the street 
from the royal stables are the Navy Department and Naval 
Museum, as well as the Senate. The latter building, in 
itself of little interest, contains a painting of the Battle of 
Lepanto by Novicio, and the still more famous painting of 
The Surrender of Granada by Pradilla. 

Not far from the Senate lies the Universidad Central 
which, since 1836, has replaced the celebrated University 
of Alcala, founded in 1508 by Cardinal Cisneros. Today 
it counts six thousand six hundred students. 

In the older city the chief point of interest is the Plaza 
Mayor, laid out with fountains and pleasure grounds. It 
dates back to the beginning of the seventeenth century and 
served for all kinds of public ceremonies, chief among which 
were tournaments, bull fights, executions and autos da fe. 
In 1680 one of these took place in the presence of Charles 
II and his Queen and the court. On this occasion out of 
eighty accused twenty-one were burned alive, the affair 
lasting from seven o'clock in the morning until after mid- 
night. 

Northwest from Madrid lies another royal palace, at 
the Escorial. At the Battle of Saint Quentin, which was 
fought on Saint Laurence’s Day, August 10, 1557, the 
Spanish artillery destroyed a church dedicated to Saint 
Laurence. In compensation therefor Philip II promised 
to build a monastery church in honor of the saint. As 
Saint Laurence had been burned alive on a gridiron it oc- 
curred to Philip that it would be well to symbolize that 
fact by building his Monastery-Church-Palace in the form 
of a gridiron, the royal apartments serving as the handle. 
While I admit all that is said in favor of this great 
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monument of Philip 11, and although I spent a whole morn- 
ing in trying to get a general impression of the interior of 
the conventual church, there is nevertheless an indefinable 
something about it which displeases me: the magnificent 
pile does not appeal to me. In the early afternoon I visited 
the exquisite Panteon de los Reyes, where are buried most 
of the kings of Spain and those of their consorts who bore 
successors to the throne. There are but three niches still 
unoccupied, and they are naturally reserved for the Queen 
Mother Cristina, and King Alfonso and Queen Victoria. 


Later in the afternoon we took a walk to the so-called 
Silla ael Rey. This consists of three seats rough hewn 
out of a rock on an eminence about two miles from the 
Escorial, and from which Philip II is said to have watched 
the progress of the work on the building itself. The walk 
took us through a pretty, shady wood, along babbling 
brooks, among green pastures, and gave us many a charm- 
ing view. The return home in the cool of the early even- 
ing, just as the sun was setting, was quite as charming as 
the walk out had been. The next morning was spent in 
seeing in detail the church and the palace, with special at- 
tention to the rooms just off the high altar, in which Philip 
II lived during the last few weeks before he died of the 
same repulsive disease that killed Herod. In the afternoon 
we visited the High Choir, Sacristy, Chapter Rooms, and 
Cloisters, all of them parts of the church and monastery. 
The delightful walk through the Royal Gardens to the 
charming little Casita del Principe must not be neglected. 
In visiting this little gem and loafing about the gardens one 
can spend two or three hours most pleasantly. One should 
not leave the Escorial without a visit to the library of the 
monastery, whick: contains one of the richest collections of 
manuscripts in all Spain. 

A little over twenty miles northeast of Madrid is the 
small town of Alcala de Henares which, in spite of having 
less than fifteen thousand inhabitants is of considerable his- 
torical interest. It was the seat of a great university which, 
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from 1508, ranked almost with Salamanca, and in the late 
sixteenth century, when both were at their highest, sur- 
passed it in mere numbers, since it mustered twelve thou 
sand students to the latter’s seven thousand. Here natural- 
ly the Estudiantina or undergraduate societies flourished in 
all their glory. It was at this university that the great 
Complutensian polyglot Bible was made. The university 
was transferred to Madrid in 1836 and the old university 
buildings were turned into a school which now teaches less 
than three hundred boys. Two other facts that make Alcala 
interesting are, that it was the birthplace of Cervantes, and 
also of Catharine of Aragon, the first wife of Henry VIII 
of England. 

The first place visited was the former archiepiscopal 
palace, which is now used as a receptacle for part of the 
Spanish archives from Simancas, Toledo and other places. 
The exterior is beautiful and the interior shows spacious 
courts, splendid staircases and exquisite artesonado ceilings. 
The finest of the latter are those that were left the natural 
wood. As they are pine, and are very old, they have 
turned almost as black as oak. The reception room is a 
gorgeous bit of Moorish workmanship, in the full glory of 
all its colors. The floor alone is in decay. 

The church of Santa Maria is uninteresting except for 
the fact that Cervantes was baptized in it on October the 
ninth, 1547. The house in which he was born, and which 
formerly bore a plate, with an engraving to that effect, in 
its fine old portal had been razed to the ground a year or 
two previous to the summer of 1901, and a ramshackle 
theater had taken its place. 

It was in Alcala that we got our first glimpse of primi- 
tive threshing. We had seen it as we entered the town and 
saw it again as we left, after our visit to the university. 
Large fields are well paved with cobblestones. Over these 
the grain is strewn; and over the grain huge rollers and 
drags are driven back and forth. Then with pitchforks the 
men begin to toss the straw, starting on the windward side, 
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Toledo. Interior of Santa Maria la Blanca. 
Laurent Photograph. 











General View of Toledo. Reproduced from “Views of Spain,” Pub 
lished by Hauser Y Menet, Madrid. 
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ii El Escorial. General View of the Palace and Monastery. 
Laurent Photograph. 
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shaking it well as they go, so that the grain falls out on 
the stones, and gradually working the straw across the field 
in front of them until they reach the other side. Then the 
grain is swept together into piles and sifted through a 
hand sieve. 

The most important excursion to make from Madrid 
is the one to Toledo. After 
leaving the station we climbed 
the steep hill to the bridge 
across the jagged gulch of the 
Tagus, which runs about the 
town for two-thirds of its cir- 
cumference. The _ bridge, 
which is called the Puente dc 
Alcantara, commands a strik- © 
ing view of the Tagus and of § 
the city, which towers above 
one and culminates in the 
colossal Alcazar, or Palace Burro in Madrid Street. 
of the King. 

After feasting our eyes on the scene spread out before 
us, we went through the gate, climbed the old Moorish 
fortification walls, passed the house in which Cervantes 
lived and which is now used as a stable, and entered the 
Plasa de Zocodover, the prettiest plaza in Toledo and made 
famous by Cervantes in his Novelas Exemplares. It is in 
Toledo that Lope de Vega lived for several years and 
wrote many of his plays, the scenes of some of which, 
such as Por la Puente, Juana, and La Vida y Muerte del 
Rey Bamba, are laid here. 

Our first visit was to the Alcazar, which occupies the 
highest point of the city and is, so to speak, its Acropolis. 
The history of the palace has been extremely varied. At 
one time the Cid resided here with the title of Alcaide, 
“Keeper of the Castle.” The view from the terrace in 
front of the .4/cdzar is superb, and one easily realizes that 
the early Romans had more than strategic reasons for set- 
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ting here their Castellum. The terrace faces toward the 
north. From it we entered the magnificent patio sur- 
rounded by double arcades of Corinthian columns. On 
the opposite side of the court is an elaborate marble stair- 
case (width about forty feet), which branches out from 
the landing and rises to the next floor by sections to the 
right and left. These 
smaller sections are 
half the width of the 
main stairway, and the 
steps are each made 
of a single slab of 
marble. Up these we 
went m spite of their 
ruined condition, and 
from the second floor 
had a superb bird’s- 
zye-view of the whole 
city spread out before 
and below us to the 
south. 

Our attention was 
next turned to the ca- nh 2) 
thedral. An old saying CERVANTES 
groups the chief ca- 
thedrals of Spain together as Toledo la rica, Salamanca !a 
fuerte, Leon la bella, Oviedo la sacra, e Sevilla la grande. 
The splendid approach so often found to large Europe: 
cathedrals is sadly lacking here. No adequate conception 
of the exterior of the edifice can be obtained, as so many 
smaller buildings have been erected close to it. 

Miss Hannah Lynch in her recent book on Toledo has 
given a very good impressionistic description of this cathe- 
dral, and from it I quote the following passage: 
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“The monument which dominates Toledo, which is not only 
the most prominent feature in a town whose every feature is so 
marked and significant, so unlike all the traveled eye is most familiar 
with, but is the center of its changes and vicissitudes, of its tri- 
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umphs and humiliations, is the Cathedral. Who is to seize and ex- 
press, with any adequacy or even coherence, the first swift 
and stupefying impression of this superb edifice? There are 
many things in this world more beautiful—no one, for instance, 
aud dream of speaking of it in the same breath as the Parthenon— 
but nothing more sumptuous; nothing in all the treasure of Spain 
to match its magnificence. It is simpler and more majestic than 
that of Burgos, and before heeding the instinct of examination or 
noting its mass of detail, the first imperious command is to yield 
in charmed surrender to its spirit. We are silenced and held by the 
general effect long before we come to admire the exquisite sculp- 
ture of Berruguete and of Philip of Burgundy, and the splendors 
of chapels and treasury. And should time be short for detailed 
inspection, it is this general effect of immense naves, of a forest 
of columns and of jewelled windows that we carry away, feeling too 
small amidst such greatness of form and incomparable loveliness 
of lights for the mere expression of admiration. At sunset, should 
you have the fortune to be alone among its pillars and stained glass 
windows, you will find nothing on earth to compare with the mys- 
terious eloquence of its silence; you will feel it a place not for 
prayer but for a salutary conception of man’s insignificance. 


“Castilian genius has nowhere imprinted a haughtier effigy of 
its invincible pride and fanaticism, insusceptible to the humiliations 
of decay and defeat, impervious to the encroachments of progress 
and enlightenment. It is the vast monumental? note of Spanish 
character and Spanish history. It tells the eternal tale of ecclesias- 
tical domination and triumph, and is the fitting home of portraits 
of warlike cardinals and armoured bishops, of princes of the Church 
who wore the purple and ruled with the sword. It is a superb and 
majestic harmony of marvelous stone work and painted glass.” 

Toledo steel is world-renowned, and no one should 
fail to visit the salesroom of the factory where the famous 
blades are made. I am now prepared to believe any story 
about those blades. They are beautiful in their workman- 
ship and etching and wonderful in their temper. A sword 
for service can be bent at an angle of more than ninety de- 
grees, and a long sword can be bent almost point to hilt. 
Dress swords can be curled up like a watch spring and put 
inside of a case. They have safin lined cases with creases 
in them in which they curl the blade up to a perfect figure 
six for presentation as gifts. I am telling you only what I 
have seen them do: take a blade down from a rack, curl it 
up in the case, take it out afterwards and have it spring 
back into its original straight position without the suspicion 
of a bend. Of course the handsomest blades have the etch- 
ing embellished with that peculiar Toledo work which con- 
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sists of hammering gold thread into the steel. Their poniards 
are made of such finely tempered steel that you can drive 
the point through a cent without leaving the slightest sign 
on the point or blade. I saw them do it with a blade picked 
up at random, and then I picked out a different poniard 
and had it driven through a cent from my pocket. As the 
blade was in just as good condition afterward as before, I 
bought it. 

Just below the bridge, on the city side of the Tagus, 
is the so-called Baiio de la Cava where, according to the 
legend, Florinda, surnamed La Cava, the daughter of 
Count Julian, was bathing when Roderick saw her charms 
from the Alcazar. The subsequent story is a very sad 
one, for the outraged father summoned the Moors to help 
him avertge his wrong, and Roderick was slain in 711. The 
legend is very beautifully treated in Southey’s poem 
“Roderick, the Last of the Goths.” 

From the Puente de San Martin we walked almost 
around the city, along the heights on the opposite bank of 
the Tagus. Not all of the time were we on the heights, 
however, for occasionally the road led down into deep val- 
leys from which nothing could be seen. Although the 
ground was rugged and almost devoid of trees, we enjoyed 
the walk very much, and many were the fine glimpses and 
views that he had of the city and the romantic gorge. After 
re-entering the city by the bridge of Alcantara we walked 
around its edge on the walls built by King Bamba in 673, 
until we had reached the Puerta del Sol, a structure in 
the Mudéjar style, with horseshoe arches and two towers 
probably built in r1r00. Thence we proceeded to the Puerta 
Visagra Antigua, of Moorish workmanship, erected about 
1126, and the finest gateway in the outer wall. 















VI. » Andalucia 


ROM Toledo we take a train in the evening for a dis- 
agreeable all-night ride to the Land of the Or- 
ange Blossom. After a fifteen-hour trip, with three 
changes, all of which were made on time (the Spanish 
railroad system is very much maligned by people who say 
that the trains are never on time), we reach Cordoba. 
Even if we had made the trip by daylight there would 
have been but little to see except the bare sun-baked plains 
of La Mancha, made famous by Cervantes’ immortal hero. 
Cordoba, besides being the birthplace of Seneca and 
Lucan, as mentioned in our first chapter, can also boast 
that it possessed Averroes, the famous translator and 
philosopher, and that it was the baptismal place of the 
Gran Capitan, Gonsalvo de Cordoba, the conquerer of 
Naples in 1496. Furthermore, under the Arabs and espe- 
cially under the dynasty of the Omayyades from 756 to 
1031, it became one of the wealthiest and most cultured 
cities of Europe, rising to the dignity of capital of the 
Caliphate of Cordoba and metropolis of all Moorish Spain. 
It was during this period that the city was resorted to by 
students of Arabic learning from all over the world. After 
its separation as a dependency of the Caliphate of Damas- 
cus it rose to a point of such importance in Mohammedan- 
ism that its mosque, known as the Ceca, rivaled Mecca, 
and became known, in fact, as the Western Mecca. The 
place is now but a shadow of its former self, in spite of 
the fact that our guide assured us with the utmost serious- 
ness that the city is now a great railroad center “being 
crossed by four railroad lines (there are really but two, and 
they pass through) with a daily departure and arrival of 
eighty trains.” Cordoba has been noted for its silver 
filigree work and its fine leather ever since the days of the 
Moors. Our old English word for shoemaker “cordwainer” 
is derived from the adjective “Cordovan.” The silver fili- 
gree work can still be obtained there, but Cordovan leather 
has passed over to Africa. 
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Our first visit was naturally to the famous Mezquita 
or Mosque, now called the Cathedral. This creation is a 
perfect gem. Such a “forest of columns” we had never 
seen anywhere else. The Christians spoiled it when they 
built their immense chapel in the center of it. Fortunately 
the place is so enormous that from many points the Chris- 
tian botch is not visible. Hence I called it a perfect gem 
in spite of the fact that it has been so spoiled. In 1526 
Charles V, who had himself given the necessary authority 
for the change, visited the cathedral and remarked to the 
Chapter: “You have built what you or others might have 
built anywhere, but you have destroyed something that was 
unigue in the world.” No one knows how many columns 
were destroyed to make room for the chapel, but there 
still remain more than eight hundred and fifty, no two of 
them being of the same material, nor adorned with the 
same capital. The interior consists of nineteen aisles run- 
ning from front to altar (all of equal width except the one 
directly in front of the Mihrab, and the two which im- 
mediately flank it one on each side), and thirty-five aisles 
running across from side to side. 

Many of the horseshoe arches, and much of the mo- 
saic work and tracery had been walled up or plastered over. 
The fine, heavily carved larchwood ceiling, which was once 
the crowning glory of the place, had been nearly all taken 
down. The original rich mosaic floor had been covered 
with a white marble floor ten or twelve inches above the 
old one, which we were allowed to see by removing a slab 
from the foot of one of the pillars. Our guide calmly 
told us that all this ruin had been done by the Arabs them- 
selves in order to hide from the Christians the glories of 
the mosque, and that they did it when they saw they could 
no longer hold the city against the Christians. You may 
judge for yourselves whether or not it was likely that the 
Moors, during so bitter a siege as was that of Cordoba, 
had even the time or material (to say nothing of the 
thought) to wall up two or three hundred horseshoe arches, 
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plaster up several thousand feet of azulejos and tracery, 
and lay a new marble floor over 161,500 square feet of 
ground. 

The great Pativ de los Naranjos of this cathedral has 
wide gates on its north, west, and east sides. Here, too, 
are fountains for the ablutions, playing under the palms 
and orange trees. It is an ideal place for quiet, restful 
meditation. 

From the cathedral we went to the Roman-Moorish 
bridge which is really a Moorish bridge standing on Roman 
foundations. It crosses the Guadalquivir river on sixteen 
arches and is seven hundred and thirty feet long. The 
bridge itself is worth seeing and from it we get a good 
general view of the mosque. A short distance from the 
bridge and the cathedral is the Museum, facing upon the 
Plaza del Potro in the center of which there stands a 
fountain with the figure of a colt. This Plaza has been 
celebrated by Cervantes as one of the “tough” centers of 
Spain. ‘ - 

The next day, a pleasant four-hour trip down the val- 
ley of the Guadalquivir brings us to Sevilla. One should 
plan to be in Sevilla during Holy Week and during the 
Feria, the latter of which is from April 18th to the 2oth. 
We arrived on Good Friday and went to the cathedral to 
here the Miserere. The service was very impressive and 
we were carried away with the grandeur of the music, 
now swelling in majestic tones, now dying away in a plain- 
tive wail in the darkest recesses and dimly lighted aisles, 
of the grand old cathedral. I say grand old cathedral ad- 
visedly, for you will remember that the old proverb calls 
this Sevilla la grande. The wonderfully sweet-toned or- 
gan is celebrated all over Europe. In 1401 the chapter 
determined to build a new cathedral “on so magnificent a 
scale that coming ages will proclaim us mad to have un- 
dertaken it.” It was begun in 1402 and practically finished 
in the incredibly short space of one hundred and four 
years, and the desire of the chapter has been amply ful- 
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filled. It is useless to attempt to describe it, and impos- 
sible to take it all in appreciatively in a single visit. One 
should return to it again and again—first trying to get a 
general impression of the whole; at other times examining 
in detail this or that chapel, and then at last trying to cor- 
relate all these separate impressions. Among so many mar- 
vels that fairly daze one, particular attention should be 
paid, perhaps, to the Capilla Mayor, the Capilla Real, the 
Sacristia de los Célices, the Old and New Chapter Halls, and 
the Capilla del Bautisterio, which contains one of Murillo’s 
most exquisite masterpieces, Saint Anthony of Padua’s 
Vision of the Holy Child. Aside from its wondeffully 
fine coloring and its general worth as a masterpiece, the 
painting is of interest to Americans from the fact that the 
figure of the saint was, in November, 1874, cut out of the 
canvas and discovered in New York in the following Feb- 
ruary. No one has yet satisfactorily explained how this 
piece of vandalism could have been accomplished. 

In the Capilla Real among other things of interest is 
a painting by Murillo little known, but deserving of a bet- 
ter fate: a beautiful and expressive Mater Dolorosa. There 
is also a fine Crucifixion by Van Dyck. 

Beside the cathedral, and within the walls of its sacris- 
ty and the Colombine library, which is under its jurisdic- 
tion, lies the Patio de los Naranjos. The description of 
such a garden is impossible. There is nothing particularly 
striking about it. It is large, and entirely hemmed in by 
the cathedral and its dependencies and by a series of chap- 
els on the street side; and over the whole, in the corner 
between the cathedral and the Colombine library, rises 
the majestic Giralda; but all that does not explain one’s 
sensation as one stands there in the shadow of the orange 
trees, whose all-pervading perfume intoxicates the senses. 
Nor should one fail to examine, in all its exquisite detail, 
the oldest and most graceful building in the whole city, 
and its most conspicuous landmark. I mean the old Moor- 
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ish prayer tower which I mentioned a moment ago: the 
Giralda. 

During Holy Week the Cofradias, or religious brother- 
hoods, are very much in evidence. Sevilla is the chief 
center of these religious organizations, and there are said 
to be no less than forty-five of them there. Usually not 
over twenty of them parade in any given year, because of 
the enormous expense attaching thereto. Saturday after- 
noon we spent most of our time in the Plaza de la Con- 
stitucion. Evening came on and the procession of Cofradias 
continued to pass slowly and majestically before us, bear- 
ing with them their floats of individual figures or groups 
of Christ, the Virgin, the Holy Family, or special saints. 
Some of the figures and faces of Christ and the Virgin are 
really fine pieces of sculptural art. Most of them are ex- 
quisitely dressed in costly brocades and satins, with a pro- 
fusion of the finest laces and a wealth of precious stones. 

The next day we visited the Royal Palace, the Alcdzar. 
Next to the Alhambra this is the most important royal pal- 
ace perpetuating the art of the Moors. From the palace we 
go to the Casa Lonja. Architecturally the building is well 
worth visiting, but its chief interest lies in its collection of 
manuscripts, which is absolutely unique. They are the re- 
ports of Spain’s representatives in the New World, and 
the only duplicates which can be found anywhere for any 
of them are the result of the rare cases when reports 
were made in duplicate. 

On Saturday, April 13, the Cigarreras, or cigarette 
girls, from the National tobacco factory, had their an- 
nual Kermiss. Jt was a very interesting affair, the 
girls appearing in all their finery and _ performing 
some of the characteristically Spanish dances. In the 
evening we went to the Paseo de Cristina and the little 
triangular park through which it passes. ‘Aloft the Paseo 
was a perfect bower of lanterns, arranged in long rows 
showing the colors of the Spanish flag. The trees were 
also hung with a profusion of lanterns; and the broad 
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Sevilla. Cathedral Tower, called La Giralda. 
Laurent Photograph. 





Vision of Saint Anthony of Padua Painting by Murillo, in the 
Cathedral at Sevilla. 








Private Patio. Parque Maria Luisa. 





Parque Maria Luisa. Patio of the Casa de Pilatos. 


Views of Sevilla. 







































































Luis Mazzantini and His Company. 


Beauchy Photograph. 
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Guerrita Preparing to Kill. 











Spanish Courtship. Painting by Sevilla. Cigarette-Girl. 
J. Garcia y Ramos. Laurent Photograph. 








Sevilla. Cigar-Makers. 


Beauchy Photograph 
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Cordoba. 


Laurent Photograph. 








Patio of the Casino de la Amistad. Summer Home of the Marqués | 
de la Vega de Armijo. 





Moorish Bridge. City Gate from the Bridge. 


Views of Cordoba. 
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Girls Washing Clothes. Girl with Guitar. 
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‘Jawns vere :fgirly; ablaze with little lights which, on closer 
mspretion,: prpyed to be small pots of oil set into the sod 
The effect was extraordinary! From the river front w 
viewed the fireworks which had been set up on the op 
posite bank. 

At twelve-thirty in the morning of a day that was to 
see a great buil fight, I went to the Plaza de Toros to se 
the bulls brought in. This act is known as the apartado o1 
encierro, the separation or the shutting-in. The stockade 
lad already been erected across the Paseo de Marina so 
that the bulls could not escape as they were led from the 
river bank to the bull-ring. I went in behind the ring to the 
corral and there waited. A couple of Spaniards, amateurs 
of bull baiting, took me in hand and explained the whole 
process to me. The bulls are brought in from pasture by 
herding them up with half a dozen trained oxen, each of 
which wears a large bell suspended by a broad strap about 
his neck. The oxen enter the corral and the bulls naturally 
come after. As they entered, the corral was lighted from 
the platform where we stood by enormous pitch torches. 
When all the animals are in the two men who stand over 
the entrance, one with a long wooden pike and the other 
with two ropes that control the door, call to the oxen 
which gradually saunter over toward the door and so get 
out. If a bull comes with the ox the door is closed and he 
is prodded with the pike until he goes away. Then the door 
is opened and the nearest ox slips out. When they have 
all got out the torches are extinguished. Previous to 
the entrance of the animals half a dozen men had dropped 
down to the corral and got behind heavy wooden parti- 
tions, parallel to the four walls and not far enough out to 
allow a bull to enter behind them. These men now set 
up an infernal din, hammering on the partitions with 
sticks and yelling like wild Indians. In the semi-darkness 
a gate is opened and a faint light shines through. Whenever 


a bull approaches one of the partitions he is vigorously 
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prodded with a long pole, often being thrown down by it. 
A couple of bulls finally go out through the little door which 
is immediately closed behind them. The passageway into 
which they enter leads to a couple of pens, and every few 
steps the way is closed as they pass. Finally they enter the 
pens that were meant for them and the door is banged to 
behind them. This is repeated until all are confined. They 
do not leave these pens until the next afternoon and then 
by a passageway whose only exit is in the bull ring itself. 
The bulls that were being enclosed on this particular oc- 
casion were those of Miura, which are so fierce that they 
are known as mata-toreros, killers of bull fighters. One 
of them became so enraged in the corral that he charged 
full at another bull. For a moment it looked as though we 
were going to have an impromptu bull fight all to our- 
selves. 

The feria or annual fair is unique. All Sevillian so- 
ciety spends the three days in the open. The fair grounds, 
which lie just outside the city, are equipped with numerous 
platforms and tents, and here all Sevilla receives its friends 
in gala costume and all the young society buds outdo them- 
selves in the graceful Spanish dances. It is a very lively, 
attractive scene and must be witnessed to be appreciated. 

Other points of interest in Sevilla are the so-called 
house of Murillo, the University, the so-called house of 
Pilate, the Plaza de San Fernando, with its palms and or- 
ange trees, the City Hall, the Plaza de la Victoria, the Ala- 
meda de Hércules, and the Calle de las Sierpes, wherein 
the whole life of the city centers and where no horses and 
carriages are allowed. Just across the river lies the inter- 
esting suburb of Triana, inhabited mostly by gypsies. Five 
miles away lies the old Roman city of Italica, famous as the 
birthplace of three Roman emperors, Trajan, Hadrian, and 
Theodosius. A. good many Roman remains are still to be 
seen, and here, in 1898, the President of the Hispanic So- 
ciety of America carried on a series of successful excava- 
tions, some of the results of which are now on exhibition 
in the Society’s Museum in New York City. 














VII. Granada 


ESPITE the fact that the trip from Sevilla to Malaga 
takes an entire day we find it far from tiresome since 

we ride through one of the garden spots of the whole coun- 
try, and enjoy a constant succession of picturesque 
views. About twenty miles beyond Sevilla we reach the 
town of Utrera, whose chief interests nowadays are cat- 
tle breeding and agriculture. Such was not exactly the 
case during the period of the Frontier Wars, between the 
Christians and the Moors, for at that time so frequently did 
criminals take refuge in Utrera that there arose the pro- 
verbial phrase: “Kill him, and go to (‘Jtrera.” In the 
Church of Santiago they claim to possess one of the thirty 
pieces of silver that were paid to Judas Iscariot for the be- 
trayal of Christ. Not long after leaving Utrera we come 
to Marchena, an old town which is still partly surrounded 
by walls that are gradually falling into decay, and which 
possesses one of the many palaces of the Duke of Arcos. 
Twenty miles beyond this town we pass Osuna, where a 
university was founded in 1548 and which, since 1562, has 
been the seat of the Duke of Osuna. One of the ancestors 
of the Osuna family, the celebrated Marques de Santil- 
lana, collected a large library of manuscripts. In succeed- 
ing generations this library was added to until it became 
one of the richest private collections in the world, and for 
many years is was housed at Osuna. Recently the whole 
collection passed into the possession of the National Li- 
brary at Madrid. A few miles beyond Osuna we reach 
La Roda. Soon after passing it, we see on our right a 
large salt lake, over the surface of which, in the dry sea- 
son, a crust forms which looks like a sheet of ice. At 
Bobadilla, which is the main junction of all the railroads 
leading to Cordoba, Sevilla, Gibraltar, Malaga, and Gran- 
ada, we have time for a very comfortable meal, which is 
well cooked and well served. Not far beyond Bobadilla 
the Guadalhorce cuts through the coast range in a wild, 
deep gorge called the Hoyo. The train passes through 
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eleven tunnels and the finest view of the gorge is to be had 
between the sixth and seventh. 

In Malaga we visited the beautiful little British ceme- 
tery, charmingly situated on a sharp incline which leads 
down to the Mediterranean, with fine views of shore and 
sea, and under the protection of the guns of the British 
men of war, is need be. Previous to the laying out of this 
cemetery in 1830, Protestants were simply buried in the 
sand along the shore. It is almost needless to add that 
many a body was unearthed by the constant lapping of the 
waves along the shore. Now their rest is more secure, 
and all Protestants who die in Malaga, whether British, 
Spanish or others, are assured a decent burial. 

On vur return to the city we walked through the spa- 
cious Paseo de la Alameda, with its statue of the Marques 
de Larios at one end, and at the other its celebrated Fuente 
de Neptuno, made in Genoa in 1560. Then we went to 
the Mercado, or market place, which was once a Moorish 
wharf, but which ticw lies high and dry at some distance 
from the present wharves. The only part of the building 
which belongs to the original is the main entrance with its 
horseshoe arches, two shields and the motto of the Nas- 
rides: “There is no conquerer but God.” The Nasrides 
were the second of the great Moorish dynasties in Spain. 

In passing, we should mention the Plaza de la Constitu- 
cion, with a fine fountain, and the Plaza de Riego, in 
whose attractive grounds is a monument to General José 
Maria Torrijos and his forty-nine followers, who were 
shot in Malaga on December 11, 1831, for their revolt in 
favor of the Constitution. This is the subject of the paint- 
ing by Gisbert in the Museum of Modern Art at Madrid. 
Not far away is the Plaza de la Victoria, so called from 
a little church near one of its corners, known as El Cristo 
de la Victoria, which marks the spot where the tent of 
Ferdinand the Catholic stood during the siege of the town 
in 1487. 

The first part of the journey to Granada lies through 
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the deep gorge of the Guadalhorce and its wild, precipitous 
Hoyo, or Chorro as it is likewise called, as far as Bobadilla. 
Here the road runs eastward and in a few minutes we come 
upon another beautiful stretch of the Guadalhorce. Ahead 
of us in the distance rises the romantic peak known as the 
Pefia de los Enamorados, or Lover’s Crag, which will 
dominate the horizon until we reach Archidona, wherce 
the view of the crag is at its best. The legend concerning 
this mountain is, that a Spanish Caballero and a Moorish 
maiden, locked in each other’s embrace, threw themselves 
from its top rather than fall into the hands of those who 
were hunting them down. The legend has been made 
known to English readers by Southey’s beautiful poem 
“Laila and Manuel.” 

Not many miles beyond Archidona we came to the 
Guaintly situated town of Loja which was considered one 
of the two keys to Granada, the other being Alhama, lying 
about twelve and one-half miles away. From the railroad 
station we catch glimpses of the ruins of a Moorish castle 
and the town walls. The “Catholic Kings,” in 1488, took 
the town. Alhama had fallen six years previous and its 
loss has been sung in a contemporary ballad (Ay de ms 
Alhama) which Byron has made familiar to English 
readers. 

Six miles before we reach Granada we come to Atarfe, 
a railroad station of no interest except for the fact that three 
miles southwest of it lies the village of Santa Fe, which 
on two memorable occasions, held the attention of ali Chris- 
tendom. It was here that the surrender of Granada was 
agreed upon and the formal document signed on Novem- 
ber 25, 1491; and here on April 17, 1492, the momentous 
contract authorizing Columbus to start upon his voyage of 
exploration and discovery was also signed. 

The history of Granada, the capital of the ancient Moor- 
ish kingdom and the present province of the same name, 
is romantic from the very beginning. It reached its 
period of greatest glory under the Dynasty of the Nas- 





























Two Views of the Hoyo (Gorge) of the Guadalhorce on the Way 
to Malaga. 


rides, who ruled during the two hundred and fifty years 
immediately preceding its conquest by the “Catholic Kings.” 
During this period it was the wealthiest, most learned and 
most cultured city in the Peninsula, aad was frequented 
by the foremost Arabian poets, historians, philosophers, 
and scientists. 

During our stay in Granada we had the advantage of 
being piloted about by a friend whom [I shall call Don 
Antonio. He had met us on our arrival and had taken us 
to the best hotel in the town where we had been given 
rooms looking out upon the principal square and the tower- 
ing peaks of the Sierra Nevada. In the afternoon of the 
next day Don Antonio came for us and took us out through 
crooked little streets whose buildings were covered with 
beautiful Arabic frescoes and tracery, to the cathedral. 
This was built in commemoration of the re-conquest of 
Southern Spain, and is considered to be the best renais- 
sance building in the Peninsula. Mr. Ferguson thinks that, 
so far as its plan is concerned, it is one of the best churches 
in all Europe. The north tower is of three stages and is 
built (counting from the bottom up) in Doric, Ionic, and 
Corinthian styles of columns: the proper way to combine 
them if all of them are to be used. The chief decorations, 
as well those of sculpture and architecture as those of 
painting, are due to the gifted Alonso Cano. 
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The Capilla Real lies to the right of the cathedral 
itself, although connecting directly with it, and contains 
Catholic Kings” 


the exquisitely carved monuments of the 
(Ferdinand and Isabella), and their only daughter Juana 
la Loca (Joanna the Mad) and her consort Philip th: 
Beautiful, Archduke of Austria and first of the Hapsburg 
dynasty in Spain. The monuments are done in white 
marble in the style of the Italian Renaissance. By a stair 
case between the two monuments we descend to th 
crypt, where we may see the plain, iron-bound, leaden cof 
fins of the four sovereigns just mentioned and that of the 
Infante Micael. The coffin of the Archduke Philip is the 
one that Juana la Loca used to carry about with her, as 
shown in Pradilla’s painting in the Modern Museum at 
Madrid. 

After leaving the cathedral we passed to the Casa del 
Cabildo Antigua. This was formerly the seat of the Moor- 
ish University founded by Yusuf I to replace those that 
had been lost at Sevilla and Cordoba. After having been 
for a while the residence of the “Catholic Kings” it served 
from 1500 to 1851, as the Town Hall. It is now merely a 
warehouse. A liberal use of whitewash has concealed 
most of the Moorish inscriptions and ornamentations of 
the inside, but the cornices, window-frames and doors are 
worth noticing 

After resting for a few minutes in a café, we took a 
walk through a series of three beautiful paseos, each of 
which goes by two names: the Paseo de la Alameda, or 
del Invierno (Winter Promenade); the Paseo del Salon, 
or de la Primavera (Spring Promenade); and the Paseo 
de la Bomba or del Verano (Summer Promenade). They 
spread along the banks of the Darro and of the Genil. 
Near the junction of the two rivers, at the head of the 
Paseo del Salon, is a statue of Isabella the Catholic agree- 
ing to the proposal of Columbus. The monument is in 
bronze and was unveiled in 1892 under very peculiar cir- 


cumstances. 
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Malaga. View of the Alameda and Fortress 
Laurent Photograph 





Just to the Left of the Coast Mediterranean Coast. 
Scene. 


Views Looking East from the Beach of the Garden of the Café 
Hernan Cortés at Malaga. 








The Guadalhorce River, between Granada. La Pefia de los Enam 
Bobadilla and Granada. orados. 









Granada. The Alhambra. Puerta 
del Vino and the Gypsy King 
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RANATIA._1196.-_Detalle de una faia de las adernes en la Sala de los Escudes (Alhambra) 
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Granada. Detail of a Border of the Decorations of the Hall of 
the Shields. (Alhambra.) 
Laurent Photograph. 
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Candle Dance. Popular Festival. Painting by Llovera 
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The city of Granada built the monument and paid 
for it. Then it invited the Queen Regent, now the 
Queen Mother, to come down and unveil it. The Queen 
accepted and started on the long trip south, stopping at 
different points, some of them mere towns, to be present 
at certain functions. The city made great preparations 
for her reception. A fine grandstand of handsome mosaic 
woodwork, in the Arabic style, was built for her and her 
attendants. Fireworks were prepared on an enormous 
scale and the best bands in the city were put on extra drill 
for the occasion. At the same time that the city was 
showing all this popular enthusiasm for the Queen Regent 
personally, it continued its usual policy of opposition to 
the throne’s program of abrogating the provisions of the 
Constitution. Suddenly news came from Sevilla that the 
Queen had decided not to go to Granada, and that she 
would send three gentlemen of the Court to represent her. 
The people of Granada were furious. They wanted to 
know if the Queen thought they would put up with such 
an insult. Other towns of less importance than Granada 
could be honored by her presence; evidently she did not 
think herself safe in Granada (which thc citizens natural- 
ly resented as an unworthy suspicion), or else she did not 
consider Granada worth the trouble (which the natives 
just as naturally resented on other grounds). The mayor 
of the city of course had to receive the three delegates and 
did so. But the populace swarmed abovt the palace and 
wished to ride them out of town on a rail. One of the 
officers who had to help receive them was the brother of 
our friend Don Antonio, who was naturally very anxious 
lest harm should come to his brother ia the performance 
of his duty. So he hurried to the palace, and from its 
very doorway addressed the people, beseeching them to do 
nothing to the delegates; and was largely responsible for 
diverting the crowd’s attention from the delegates to the 
ceremony of unveiling the monument. At his suggestion 
they went to the Plaza. One of the :rowd mounted the 
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platform and addressed the people, saying that the dele- 
gates should not unveil the monument. Either the Queen 
Regent, or the people of the city should unveil it. Since 
the Queen Regent does not deign to honor you with her 
presence you, fellow citizens, you yourselves will now un- 
veil it. He pulled ihe string, the bands began to play, the 
fireworks were set off, the people cheered and the veil fell 
trom the monument. Then an effigy of the Queen Regent 
having been made and placed upon the platform built for 
her, the whole thing was set fire to. Rut the delegates 
were allowed to leave in peace. 

The next afternoon Don Antonio ayain called for us 
and took us, first of all, to the Casa de lus Tiros, so called 
because of a dozen barrels of small-bore cannon that pro- 
ject from its open-work, tower-like top. This palace, which 
looks like anything but a palace from the outside, “is the 
property of the Marques de Campotejar, a Spanish title 
held by an enormously wealthy Italian nobleman, Count 
Pallavicini. The palace contains a room, known as the 
Cuadra Doradu. The heavily groined ceiling is profusely 
decorated witn the heads of mediaeval celebrities, carved 
in the massive beams. There is a fine collection of an- 
tiquities, among which is a sword said to have belonged 
to Boabdil, the last Moorish king of Granada. The whole 
place shows th: exquisite taste of its owner. 

Of the famous Alhambra, an adequate description 
is entirely beyond my powers. Legend and history, 
so intertwined that it is hard to tell them apart, are 
in every nook and cranny. One longs to sit down in 
some quiet spot and give himself up to dreams. 
The place itself is « dream, and by thus lounging off in 
some out-of-the-way corner, and letting one’s fancy run 
riot, one can re-people the stately halls and see the dark- 
eyed Moorish beauties, some lying at ease on rich, soft 
cushions, and surrounded by heavy crimson hangings; 
others with a harp or a lute in their hands, and still others 
in blissful idleness while their maids comb out and sun 
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their lustrous black tresses: the Dolce far niente on every 
hand. The Alhambra has hanging over it few of those grue- 
some tales which ure told in connection with the Alcazar 
at Sevilla, and hence one’s dreamings tuke on a softer, 
more romantic tone, in spite of the strenuous historical 
events that are associated therewith. The best preparation 
one can give oneself for a proper appreciation of the 
charm cf the Alhambra, is a careful reading of Irving’s 
Tales of the Alhambra: 


We found ourselves in a deep, narrow ravine, filled with beau- 
tiful groves, with a steep avenue, and various footpaths winding 
through it, bordered with stone seats and ornamented with foun- 
tains. .To our left we beheld the towers of the Alhambra beetling 
above us; to our right on the opposite side of the ravine, we were 
equally dominated by rival towers on a rocky eminence. These we 
were told were the Torres Vermejos, or vermillion towers, so-called 
from their ruddy hue. No one knows their origin. They are of a 
date much anterior to the Alhambra. . . . Ascending the steep 
and shady avenue we arrived at the foot of a huge square Moorish 
tower, forming a kind of barbican, through which passed the main 
entrance to the fortress. The great vestibule, cr porch of the gate, 
is formed by an immense Arabian arch of the horseshoe form, which 
springs to half the height of the tower. On the keystone of this 
arch is engraven a gigantic hand. Within the vestibule, on the key- 
stone of this portal, is sculptured in like manner, a gigantic key. 
Those who pretend to some knowledge of Mohammedan symbols, 
affirm that the hand is the emblem of doctrine; the five fingers de- 
signating the five principal commandments of the creed of Islam, 
fasting, pilgrimage, alms-giving, ablution, and war against infidels. 
The key, say they, is the emblem of the faith or of power. 

After passing the barbican, we descended a narrow lane wind- 
ing between walls and came on an open esplanade within the for- 
tress, called the Place of the Cisterns from great reservoirs which 
undermine it cut in the living rock by the Moors to receive the 
water brought by conduits for the supply of the fortress. Here also 
is a well of immense depth furnishing the purest and coldest water. 

{Entering.] We found ourselves in a vast patio or court 
one hundred and fifty feet in length and upwards of eighty feet in 
breadth, paved with white marble @ad decorated at each end with 
light Moorish peristyles, one of which supported an elegant gallery 
of fretted architecture. Along the mouldings of the cornices and 
on the various parts of the walls were escutcheons and ciphers and 
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cufic and Arabic characters in high relief repeating the pious mot- 
toes of the Moslem monarchs, the builders of the Alhambra, or 
extolling their grandeur and munificence. Along the center of the 
court extended an immense basin or tank a hundred and twenty- 
four feet in length, twenty-seven in breadth and five feet in depth 
receiving its water from two marble vases. Hence it is called the 
Court of the Alberca (pond or tank). Great numbers of goldfish 
were to be seen gleaming through the waters of the basin and it was 
bordered by hedges of roses. Passing from the court of the Al- 
berca under a Moorish archway we entered the renowned Court 
of Lions. No part of the edifice gives a more complete idea of its 
original beauty than this, for none has suffered so little from the 
ravages of time. In the center stands the fountain famous in song 
and story. The alabaster basins still shed their diamond drops; the 
twelve lions which support them and give the court its name still 
cast forth crystal streams as in the days of Boabdil. The lions, how- 
ever, are unworthy of their fame, being miserable sculpture, the 
work probably of some Christian captive. The court is laid out in 
flower beds instead of its ancient and appropriate pavement of tiles 
or marble. . . . Round the four sides of. the court are light 
Arabian arcades of open filigree work, supported by slender pillars 
of white marble which it is supposed were originally gilded. 

When one looks upon the fairy traces of the peristyles and the ap- 
parently fragile fretwork of the walls, it is difficult to believe that 
so much has survived the wear and tear of centuries, the shocks 
of earthquakes, the violence of war, and the quiet though no less 
baneful pilferings of the tasteful traveler: it is almost sufficient to 
excuse the popular tradition that the whole is protected by a magic 
charm, 


On*one side of the court a rich portal opens into the Hall of 
the Abencerrages: so called from the gallant cavaliers of that illus- 
trious line who were here perfidiously massacred. There are some 
who doubt the whole story, but our humble cicerone Mateo pointed 
out the very wicket of the portal through which they were intro- 
duced one by one into the Court of Lions and the white marble 
fountain in the center of the hall beside which they were beheaded. 
He showed us also certain broad ruddy stains on the pavement, 
traces of their blood which according to popular belief can never 
be effaced. . . . Immediately opposite the Hall of the Abencer- 
rages a portal, richly adorned, leads into a hall of less tragical asso- 
ciations. It is light and lofty, exquisitely graceful in its architec- 
ture, paved with white marble and bears the suggestive name of 
the Hall of the Two Sisters. . . . On each side of this hall are 
recesses or alcoves for ottomans and couches on which the voluptu- 
ous lords of the Alhambra indulged in that dreamy repose so dear 
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to the Orientals. A cupola or lantern admits a tempered light from 
above and a free circulation of air; while on one side is heard the 
refreshing sound of waters from the fountain of the lions, and 
on the other the soft splash from the basin in the garden ‘of the 
Lindaraxa. 

It is impossible to contemplate this scene so perfectly Oriental, 
without feeling the early associations of Arabian romance and almost 
expecting to see the white arm of some mysterious princess beckon- 
ing from the gallery or some dark eye sparkling through the lat- 
tice. The abode of beauty is here as if it had been inhabited but 
yesterday; but where are the two sisters, where the Zoraydas and 
Lindaraxas ! 

An abundant supply of water brought from the mountains by 
old Moorish aqueducts, circulates throughout the palace supplying 
its baths and fish-pools, sparkling in jets within its hall or murmur- 
ing in channels along the marble pavements. When it has paid its 
debt to the royal pile and visited its gardens and parterres it flows 
down the long avenue leading to the city, tinkling in rills, gushing in 
fountains, and maintaining a perpetual verdure in those groves that 
embower and beautify the whole hill of the Alhambra. 

While the city below pants with noontide heat and the parched 
Vega trembles to the eye the delicate airs from the Sierra Nevada 
play through these lofty halls bringing with them the sweetness of 
the surrounding gardens. Everything invites to that indolent repose, 
the bliss of southern climes, and while the half-shut eye looks out 
from shaded balconies upon the glittering landscape, the ear is 
lulled by the rushing of groves and the murmur of running streams. 


The next afternoon Don Antonio took us to the Al- 
baicin, which is the gypsy quarter of Granada, and here we 
visited their caves and saw the famous gypsy dances in 
the cave of their prince. The dances are performed by a 
troupe of eleven girls, and are meant to accompany love 
songs in which (both by the song and the dance) the girl 
tries to please her iover and make him more earnestly long 
to possess her. The music was furnished by the prince 
himself, who is a master of the guitar The lover was 
represented by a young relative of ihe prince. These 
dances are sensuous and sensual; but their sensuality is en- 
tirely legitimate, for we must bear in mind that they are 
oriental and date back to a time when w.:nan’s only career 
was that of wifehood and when her only charms were 
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physical. The girls sit around in a sen:i-circle and while 
they sing, cheer the dancer with such cries as “Go it, girl; 
step lively; your sweetheart is looking at you.” If the 
lover seems inattentive, the girls turn to him, and sing a 
song calling his attention tov the shapely ankle and leg, the 
lithe waist and voluptuous breasts, the tapering finger and 
delicate hands, the round flump arms aid full throat, the 
ruby lips and pearly teeth, the shell-like car, the dark and 
languid eyes of the dancer, and the graceful, rhythmic 
movements with which she keeps time to the music. Every- 
thing is detailed in a frank attempt to prevent his overlook- 
ing any of her charms. One after another they try to win 
the disdainful swain. When finally one does succeed in 
pleasing him, he shows it by deigning to join her in the 
dance, and her companions congratulate her as a prospec- 
tive bride. Nowhere else in Spain can these dances be 
seen in quite their pristine power, but once they have been 
seen in this way they leave an impression which can never 
be forgotten, r.0 matter how badly or awkwardly one may 
see them performed on subsequent occasions. 




















Vill. Zaragoza 


HE afternoon express train from Madrid reaches 
Zaragoza about two o’clock in the morning. Zara- 
goza is the capital of the old kingdom of Aragon and is 
extremely interesting, although I can hardly agree with 
those who claim that it surpasses Valencia and Sevilla and 
is second only to Granada. It is situated on the river 
Ebro which is spanned by a fine old stone bridge dating 
from 1447 and known as the Puente de Piedra. It is on 
this bridge that the returning soldiers sing one of the pret- 
tiest choruses in the well-known Zarzuela (short comic 
opera) Gigantes y Cabezudos, Giants and Dwarfs. 

One tarries here a while, to take in the excellent view 
of the city and river that is spread out before him, and 
then turns his steps to the old Gothic cathedral called La 
Seo, and one of the few that are dedicated to the Saviour. 
Possibly the most beautiful individual piece of La Seo is 
the Tabernacle, which indicates the place where the Cristo 
de la Sea is said to have spoken to Funes, one of the canons 
of the cathedral. By long odds the most gruesome and most 
incongruous thing in the church is a monument to a mur- 
derer who lies in state under a magnificent baldachino. 
This murderer was the famous, or infamous, at any rate 
notorious, Inquisitor Pedro Arbues, who himself was final- 
ly murdered below the crossing of the cathedral and al- 
most on its altar by Vidal Durans in 1485. His crimes 
committed in the name of religion had made him fearful 
of some sort of violence to his own person, as is shown 
by the fact that at his death it was discovered that he wore 
a full shirt of chain armor under his robes. The strength 
of the arm of Durans was too much for it, however, and 
the deadly steel did its work. 

From La Seo we went to the other cathedral, dedicate: 
to La Virgen del Pilar. It possesses a pillar on which, so 
the legend runs, the Virgin appeared to Saint James, on 
his missionary journey through Spain. This miraculous 
pillar, surmounted by a small incense-blackened wooden 
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‘image of the Virgin (with Christ in her arms), covered 
with a relatively enormous dalmatica, is always in the 
presence of a large group of the devout and credulous 
faithful going over their bead rolls and saying hundreds 
of Ave Marias, with here and there a Pater Noster. At 
the back of the wall of the chapel that contains this group 
there is a hole which permits the believers to kiss the holy 
pillar. A long file of peasants, beggars, people of high 
degree, young and old, male and female, passed by this 
hole, and kneeling kissed the stone of the pillar, some 
of them giving it such a resounding smack that we could 
distinctly hear it where we stood twenty paces away. 
When they had ended their osculations it was with difficulty 
that we could bring ourselves to approach the spot near 
enough to see it well, for we could not but believe that it 
must fairly reek with pestilence. A similar, and if any- 
thing more dangerous, custom exists at the Monastery of 
Montserrat, where the faithful by hundreds kiss the robe 
of the Virgin; and at a little village in the kingdom of 
Valencia there is a Virgin whose robe enjoys the reputa- 
tion of curiny all affections of the eyes, a reputation which 
leads those who have eye troubles to go there and rub the 
robe across them, while those who have nothing the mat- 
ter with their eyes do the same thing as a preventive of 
future trouble. With such practices as these it is no won- 
der that one sees so many halt and blind upon the streets 
of all the cities and towns of Spain. In spite of its gor- 
geousness this cathedral is, as a building, the least attrac- 
tive one I have seen, and yet it possesses one real gem: 
the retablo of the high altar, which is an exquisite carving 
of Gothic style cut in pure alabaster. It is simply impos- 
sible to describe its beauty and delicacy, in spite of the 
fact that it is somewhat mutilated. 

From the cathedral of La Virgen del Pilar we went to 
the Casa Lonja, which was formerly the Exchange. This 
building was finished in 1551, and its main facade rises in 
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Zaragoza. Bridge over the Ebro and the Cathedral of Huestra 
Sefiora del Pilar. Reproduced from Wood's “Glories of Spain.” 


three tiers, with a mezzanine, and is surmounted with a 
wide, richly carved overhanging cornice. The interior 
shows one large hall from floor to roof, with beautiful 
Gothic groining. The roof is supported on, and the hall is 
divided into three aisles by, two rows of Ionic columns. 
In 1901 it was no longer used for anything but exhibitions 
and the storage of two large bells from the famous leaning 
tower of Zaragoza, which the Zaragozanos had been foolish 
enough to tear down. 

Our next visit was to the so-called Casa de Zaporta, 
or de la Infanta. This was once a handsome, even mag- 
nificent, dwelling built in 1550 by Gabriel Zaporta. It was 
later turned over to the use of one of the princesses of 
Aragon. Its patio, in two stages, is exquisite even in its 
present dilapidation; and the whole house shows clearly 
what its original magnificence and solidity must have been 
in spite of the fact that about 1893 it suffered a terrific 
fire which lasted a week, and that since then it has not 
been restored. 


From here we went to the Calle de Coso, which occu- 
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pies the place of cne of the old fortification walls, and 
passed the Fucnte de la Sangre (Fountain of Blood) so 
called in memory of the bloody struggles of 1809. Fol- 
lowing along the Calle del Coso we soon reached the palace 
of the famous Counts of Luna, a noble family whose most 
distinguished member was the celebrated Anti-Pope Bene- 
dict the XIII, 
known as the Papa 
Luna. The hero of 
Verdi's wellknown 
opera // Trovatore 
also belonged to 
this family. The 
building is now 
used as a_ court- 
house, but has re- 
tained its original 
beautiful ceilings. 
From the 
court-house we 
went to the provin- 
cial Diet in the pa- 
tio of which is a 
large monument to 
Lanuza, the de- 


Zaragoza. North Wall of the Old Cathe- fender of the 
dral. Reproduced from Wood's “Glories 
of Spain.” 


fueros or codes of 
Aragon, who was 
beheaded by order of Philip II. This building is on the 
*laza de la Constitucion, in which is the fountain of blood 
to which reference has already been made. From this plaza 
runs the finest street in Zaragoza, the Calle de la Indepen- 
dencia, which is in the new part of the city, out- 
side the former city walls, and continues to the 
Plaza de Aragon. Near this latter place is the 
church of Santa Engracia, a rich Gothic building 
which was considerably damaged during the famous siege of 
1808. At present the most noteworthy thing about the 

















church itself is its magnificent, exquisitely carved alabas- 
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tar portal. A door to the right leads down to the crypt, 
or rather to the subterranean church called Jglesia de las 
Santas Masas, or de los Martires. The name is due to 
the fact that many Christian martyrs were buried there. 
The church-beneath-a-church runs at right angles with the 
one above it. In the niches around the walls are numerous 
Christian sarcophagi, in which the bodies of the martyrs 
are said to be. In the middle of the nave is a small 
monument in the form of a fountain, and it is said that a 
spring wells up at this point from the blood of the Chris- 
tian martyrs under Dacian. When I was there the spring 
seemed to have dried up. 

Thence we went to the new university, which really 
should not be dignified by such a name for the Human- 
ities are entirely ignored, and it is composed only of a 
faculty of medicine, and a faculty of natural science. This 
1s the more to be regretted because, for a considerable 
period after its foundation in 1474, it ranked with the 
other great humanistic centers of Spain; and because pre- 
vious to this foundation the city itself had been known as a 
great center of Arabian learning. The ensemble of the 
university buildings, grouped about several patios, is rather 
dignified, although some of the lecture-rooms seem a bit 
crude. The two faculties that it does pessess are said to 
be very gor rd. 

Lovers of Byron are all familiar with the heroine in 
Childe Harold—Maria Agustin—‘*The Maid of Zaragoza.” 
During the siege of Zaragoza, 1808-1809, she and her lover 
fought shoulder to shoulder and, nothing daunted when 
he fell beside her, she grasped the linstock and “filled his 
fatal post.” It is at the Puerta del Portillo that this inci- 
dent is said to have occurred. 

But Spain is rich in romantic lore. Every nook and 
corner has its tale of long ago. From Zaragoza, too, comes 
the story of fair Lucia, the beautiful actress-wife of the 


son of a reigning duke. Ostracized by his family, he 
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made his home for five years in one of the stately palaces 
of the city. Then Death came and the dear, loving wife 
‘vas taken from the home. The husband, inconsolable 
plunged madly into the War of the Spanish Succession 
and died upoa the battle-field. The palace, although it 
has never since been occupied and is falling into decay, 
still shows many traces of its 
former grandeur. 

Torrero is one of the 
suburbs of Zaragoa, and 
here we saw the Imperial 
Canal, which was under- 
taken in 1528 and has never 
been completed. Its present 
length is about sixty miles, 
with an average width and 
depth of seventy-two and 
ten feet, respectively. Owing 
to the topography of the dis- 
trict through which it runs, 
the Canal is at Zaragoza no 





Zaregors. Lucis’s House. Re- less than one hundred and 
produced from Wood’s “Glo- twenty feet above the river. 
ries of Spain.” Two more buildings re- 

quire attention, the old 

church of San Pablo, which was built about 1259, and looks 
the least like a church of any we visited in the whole coun- 
try ; and the Castillo de la Aljaferia. This was built under the 

Moors and afterwards served as a dwelling of the kings of 

Aragon, and as the palace of the Inquisition. Much of it 

was destroyed in 1809, and although it has since been re- 

stored sufficiently to make it serve as a barracks, it con- 
tains only here and there a suggestion of its former beauty 

and grandeur. Among these are the Gran Salon, with a 

magnificent artesonado ceiling, divided into thirty com- 

partments, each with a rosette and a pendant pineapple, 
and the grand staircase. One of the dungeons of the 
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| palace is said to be the one in which was incarcerated that 
member of the Luna family who figures in J] Trovatore. 

) Impossible as it may sound, Cervantes gained one of 
his greatest triumphs in the early part of the nineteenth 
century and at Zaragoza. I refer to the revival of his 
) play La Numancia at Zaragoza in 1808, when Palafox 
was defending the city against the siege by the combined 
French troops under Marshals Junot, Moncey, Mortier, and 
Lannes. The performance, showing the Spaniards how 
their fathers had died for liberty, inflamed all hearts to 
such deeds of daring that for a while Napoleon’s Mar- 
shals were driven back. No triumph could have been more 
pleasing to the gallant old hero of Lepanto. 





















IX. Cataluna 


N the evening we take train at the northern station 
of Zaragoza for an uncomfortable all-night trip. 
There is nothing of interest until at five o’clock in the 
morning we reach Lérida, one of the oldest towns in 
Spain and situated on both sides of the Segre river. Stra- 
tegically it is a very important position and still ranks as a 
strong fortress. It boasts of two cathedrals, only the 
newer of which, however, is used for religious purposes. 
The old cathedral is an extremely interesting structure, 
of which Mr. Street, in his Gothic Architecture in Spain, 
speaks in the highest terms. Since 1717 this old cathedral 
has been used for military purposes. 

An interesting post-Bible legend has it that, on the 
Segre river, near Lérida, the daughter of Herodias met an 
appropriate death. We are not told whether she was danc- 
ing or skating, but in any case she crashed through the ice 
which, immediately closing in on her neck, cut off her head. 

Seventy miles beyond Lérida lies Manresa, indissolubly 
associated with the lest years of Ignacio de Loyola. From 
the railroad station we cross a narrow, Reman stone bridge 
and climb to the :teresting “colegiata,” known as Santa 
Maria de la Seo, which lies high up on the opposite bank. 
I know of no better description of the spirit and charm of 
both Lérida and Manresa than is to be found in the chap- 
ters devoted to these two towns in Wood’s Glories of Spain. 

A little later we reached the railroad station of Mo- 
nistrol, which lies two or three miles from the village itself, 
to which we were driven in a tartana, a two-wheeled cart 
with seats along the sides. The drive was through the 
pretty valley of the Llobregat, with the Montserrat tower- 
ing high above us. We put up at the Posada del Llobregat, 
a typical Spanish irn, picturesquely situated, and facing 
the river itself. \Ve entered through the same door that 
served for the horses, the mules, the geese and the chick- 
ens, and then climbed the staircase of the patio to the 
first floor, where we were shown our room with windows 
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facing the valley. After lunch we sallied forth and took 
a train on the cogwheel railroad to climb Montser- 
rat. Upon arrival we went to the administrative of- 
fice and were assigned our room. Lodgings in the con- 
vent are run upon the old medieval plan. The trav- 
eler is treated as God-sent and no charge is made. 
Of course, one is expected to give sometbing, but the over- 
seers never examine how much one offers, and whether 
little or much it is thankfully received. The room that 
we had looked out upon the attractive old cloister. 

After leaving our satchel and wraps we went to the 
vesper service. The church was dark when we entered, 
but little by little the candles were lighted until the altar 
was ablaze with lights which, reflected in the heavy gold 
decorations, seemed to be myriad. The music was inspir- 
ing and extremely well executed. This is scarcely to be 
wondered at in view of the fact that the convent’s principal 
importance is now due to its school for ecclesiastical music, 
La Escalonia. The music consisted of a fine chorus, two 
organs of very rich tone, and a delightful string and wind 
orchestra, fhe brasses being entirely absent. 

The next morning we went to matins, after which 
service we were allowed to go up to the Camarin de la 
Virgen. This is one of the finest, most exquisite Gothic 
creations it has ever been my good fortune to see. Ahead 
of us was a long line of people awaiting their turn to go 
up a narrow staircase, at the top of which, on a landing 
stood a priest beside the object of their long pilgrimage, the 
Santa Imagen de la Virgen, the Holy Image of the Virgin. 
The statue is a small wooden image, blackened with age, 
and represents the Virgin seated, with the Christ-child in 
her lap. One after another the faithful passed up the 
stairs, kissed the robe which hangs from the Virgin’s 
shoulders and then filed out by another little staircase, at 
the end of which was an altar boy with a plate, on which 
money had to be dropped. 
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This statue of the Virgin is what caused the building 
of the monastery, and the special development of the ser- 
vice in her honor, for which the monastery and its musical 
school have been noted during several centuries. The legend 
is that Luke made the statue, and that Peter brought it to 
Spain and left it with the church in Barcelona. On the 
invasion of the Moors in 717, it was carried into the 
mountains and hid in a cave. In 880 it was found by some 
shepherds because of some miraculous meteoric showers 
that fell over the spot on several successive Saturday nights. 
The Bishop of Vich was informed 3f the discovery and 
tried to take the statue away. When he had reached a 
certain spot on the mountain the statue -efused to go any 
further, whereupon it was decided to build a monastery 
for her, and to it she was taken upon its completion in 
885. In 1410 Pope Benedict XIII raised it to the dignity 
of an independent abbey, and for more than four hundred 
years it was one of the most wealthy and celebrated mon- 
asteries in the country, and its abbot, one of the most 
powerful prelates, on many occasions even ruling political 
affairs in the principality of Catalufia. 

From the church we went for a long walk and one 
that is fairly difficult in spite of the large sums that have 
been spent to make the road passable. After passing the 
cross that marks the spot where the statue became im- 
movable, we came to the famous cave in which the stat- 
uette is said to have been found. Over the precipitous 
ledge in front of it, and so placed that the grotto forms 
the altar, has been built a pretty little chapel in Byzantine 
style. 

When we reached the monastery again we sat around 
in the grateful shade of the plane trees in its picturesque 
old patio. Afterwards we went for a pleasant walk 
along the face of the mountain by the road known as the 
Camino de los Degotalls, which skirts the base of the tower- 
ing cliffs on one’s left (while far below on one’s right lies 
the valley), and leads to the so-called Degotalls (the 
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Montserrat. The Church and Cloisters. 


Drops), a sort of grotto through whose roof drops vf 
water trickle in rainy weather. On our way back to the 
monastery we passed through the Mirador de los Monjes, 
or convent garder. At five o'clock in the afternoon we 
took our departure for Monistrol, and returned to our pic- 
turesque little inn. where we spent the next two nights an 
a day before going on to Barcelona. 

An interesting feature of Barcelona is the statue of 
Columbus, erected from 1882 to 1890. When I call 
it a statue my description is far from complete. It 
is a monument two hundred feet high and _ stands 
only a stone’s throw from the water of the bay. The 
rower part is an enormous stone pedestal surrounded 
by bronze lions and high reliefs, the latter of which have 
een most shamefully mutilated. Upon this base rises a 
tall iron column surmounted by a large gi'ded ball on which 
stands the enormcus statue of Columbus (twenty-three 
feet high), by Rafael Atche, so placed that Columbus looks 
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Barcelona. Court of the Audiencia. 
Laurent Photograph. 


out over the sea toward which he points with outstretched 
palm. — 

The church of Santa Maria del Pino, a fifteenth cen- 
tury Gothic building, is a characteristic Catalan church 
with a large aisleless nave, flanked on each side with a 
row of chapels. The end is formed by an heptagonal apse 
that is very beautiful. In the west facade is an enormous 
rose window, filled with very delicate tracery. As far as 
both the tracing and thecoloring are concerned I think it 
is the most exquisite Oeil-de-boeuf that I have ever seen. 
The church gets its name from the legend which says that 
its figure of the Virgin was found hidden in a pine tree. 
In honor thereof, every Palm Sunday when all the rest of 
Christendom is celebrating Christ’s entry into Jerusalem, 





this church celebrates its Virgin, and hangs up a pine 
branch duly consecrated. 

In the afternoon we went to the cathedral, which is 
likewise built in the Catalan style of Gothic art, whose pe- 
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culiar feature is the extreme width of the nave. Nowhere 
else has such daring been shown in the proportions. This 
particular church, too, is one of the best of the Spanish 
Gothic creations. The nave is eighty-two feet high and 
forty-two feet wide. The windows are extremely small 
and placed extremely high. They are filled, however, with 
beautiful stained glass of the fifteenth century, and at 
sunset the light effects are simply gorgeous! 

From here we went to the Casa Gremial de los 
Zapateros, or Shoemaker’s Guildhouse, a _ Renais- 
sance building of 1545. After one has seen the 
Guildhouses of Brussels, this one offers little of interest 
except its existence as a rara avis, in a country that al- 
ways has been opposed to any institution that smacks in 
the least 6f a possibility of organized resistance against, or 
protection from, the tyranny and oppression of the Church, 
or any other constituted authority. While we were in 
the neighborhood we took occasion to see, too, the Episco- 
pal palace, which seems to have occapied its present site 
since 926, although the edifice itself has twice been rebuilt; 
the Canonja or Canonry dating from the fifteenth century; 
and the Almoyna, or House of the Almoners. 

Thence we went to the Casa de la Diputacién, or 
State House for the Principality of Catalufia. The build- 
ing is architecturally a delight. In it we saw several fine 
paintings by the Catalan artist Fortuny, chief among which 
was his Battle of Tetuan, which his untimely death pre- 
vented his finishing. Here we saw, too, the famous Spoli- 
arium of Luna Novicio, which represents a fallen gladia- 
tor as he is being dragged from the arena 

The next day the university was visited. As the rec- 
tor was in the building, and the regular kours for visiting 
it are in the afternoon, the porter could not show us about. 
So we had to content ourselves with seeing the lower cor- 
ridors and halls, and the spacious, airy patios with their 
pleasant colonnaded ambulatories. This university was 
founded in 1450 by Alfonso V of Aragon. The first Bour- 
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bon king of Spain transferred it in 1717 to the neighboring 
town of Cervera, wkere it remained for more than a cen- 
tury and a quarter. 

The Audiencia, or court-house of the Principality of 
Catalujfia, is virtually in the same building as the State House. 
The two buildings are .connected by galleries which sur- 
round a beautiful patio from which a fine staircase leads 
up to the cloister-like arcades of the galleries. Penetrating 
farther into the building we came to the Patio de los 
Naranjos, which is really a hanging garden, since it is 
built on the roof of the ground floor of the buildings. It 
gets its name from the large orange trees which shade it. 
Crossing this patio, we entered the real court-house. The 
Huissiers, in fine dress suits, and wearing straight swords 
like those of the Templars, were quite impressive and very 


-courteous. The sacristy of the Capilla de San Jorge, the 


most famous room of the Audiencia, contains a magnif- 

cently illuminated manuscript missal, and a fifteenth cen- 

tury altar frontal with beautiful embroidery representing 
Saint George and the Dragon. 

We next went to the Plaza del Rey, which used to be 
the central part of the old palace of the Counts of Bar- 
celona and the Kings of Aragon. This Plaza is bounded on 
the west by the Archivo General de la Corona de Aragon, 
a Gothic building erected by Charles V. It encloses a 
quadrangular court from which a fine staircase leads to the 
cloister-like gallery of the second story. This staircase is 
surmounted by a beautifully carved wooden cupola, which 
the Spaniards call media naranja, half orange. 

We spent one morning in walking up Montjuich under a 
blazing sun, and visiting the fortress on its crest. This moun- 
tain rises gradually out of the valley of the Llobregat, but 
presents a precipitous front to the sea. It completely dom- 
inates Barcelona, and the view from its top is extensive and 
beautiful. The fortress has large magazines and accomo- 
dations for ten thousand soldiers. We passed a most agree- 
able hour and a half in going over the fortress that the na- 
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tives of Barcelona hate, for it is from here that the soldiers 
descend upon the town, whenever there are riots, and give 
the rioters a thrashing, just to keep peace in the family. 

Later in the afternoon three hours were pleasantly 
spent in visiting la Torre de Miramar, a house of Moorish 
style, surrounded by immense gardens and orchards, the 
whole laid out on the slopes of the Montjuich and nestling 
right up under the walls of the fortress. Here we roamed 
about, picking figs fresh from the trees and luscious to- 
matoes from the vines. 

The next day shortly after noon we boarded the train 
for the short three hour run down the coast to Tarragona. 
This is one of the prettiest rides in all Spain. Tired of 
barren plains and rugged, treeless mountain sides, the 
traveler breathes new life as the train runs along so close 
to the water that at times the tiny waves wash up to the 
tracks. ‘As soon as we had found our hotel, we set out 
for a walk along the beautiful Paseo de Santa Clara, which 
skirts the sea edge of the bluff. Tarragona occupies a long, 
narrow, irregular plateau, that rises almost sheer from the 
sandy beach of the Mediterranean. This Paseo is built on 
the remains of the old Roman walls and commands an ex- 
tensive and charming view. 

At one point on the land side of the promenade there 
rises the Torredén de Pilatos, a prison likewise built on the 
Roman walls and simply Cyclopean in the thickness of its 
own walls. It got its name from the belief that Pontius 
Pilate was a native of Tarragona. 


A little beyond the Torreén the promenade leaves the 
immediate bluff. At its highest point, and built snugly be- 
tween it and the edge of the cliff, is the provincial Charity 
Bureau. In the triangle formed by the bluff, the house and 
the promenade, nestles the fascinating garden belonging to 
the Bureau, from which we have one of the finest views 
in all the town. 

From this delightful walk, with the twilight slowly 
gathering about us and the moon rising gradually over the 
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blue waters of the Mediterranean as the sun sank behind 
the mountains in the west, we returned to the hotel. 

After resting awhile we set out for another walk 
through the Rambla de San Juan, on which our hotel was 
situated, and which is the principal thoroughfare of the 
city. It is a wide, double street, with a promenade in the 
center lined with trees and as wide as the two carriageways 
that flank it. It crosses the city at its widest point. At the 
end nearest the sea is a monument surmounted by a large 
bronze statue of Admiral Roger de Lauria, who defeated 
the French fleet of Charles d’Anjou at Naples in 1284, 
and who is buried in the Cistercian convent of Santas 
Creux about thirty miles away. The statue stands with its 
back to the sea and consequently faces down the long 
Rambla. 

From the bluff behind the statue, we enjoyed the calm, 
quiet scene that lay before us. The night was somewhat 
cloudy and the moon itself was often hidden from our 
sight ; but its gleam on the flashing waters of the Mediter- 
ranean turned them into a sea of silver, whose form varied 
with the fleeting movements of the clouds. From below 
arose the murmur of the waters, as the little waves 
broke upon the beach, while from behind us, whenever 
there was a lull in the sea breeze, there was brought to 
our ears the gentle humming of the conversation of the 
promenaders out for their nightly airing. 

Tarragona is the capital of a province and the seat of 
an Archbishop. The incumbent of this Metropolitan See 
disputes the right of the Cardinal Archbishop of Toledo 
to the title of Primate of Spain and claims that honor for 
himself. The Popes have never been able to settle the dis- 
pute and the Cardinal Archbishop of Toledo, ever since the 
establishment of the Primacy, has as a matter of fact always 
enjoyed the privileges and emoluments of the Primate. 

The cathedral lays no claim to being the storehouse of 
priceless works of art, and its chapels contain nothing of 
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great interest. But in its own bare, unadorned beauty, it is 
one of the most imposing examples of the architecture of 
the Late-Romanesque-Transition period. The transepts 
are graced with two exquisite rose windows. The only 
interesting monument is the tomb of James I of Aragon, 
known as Jaime el Conquistador, who died in 1276. 

The chief glory of the cathedral lies in its cloisters 
which are a perfect dream. They date from the first half 
of the thirteenth century and are, to my mind, the most 
beautiful I have seen. The garden of the cloisters is filled 
with oleanders and other evergreens, which make a pret- 
ty contrast with the brownish-gray stone of the building. 
In one of the walls is an exquisite little Moorish window 
said to he a prayer niche, or mihrab. 

Late in the afternoon we visited the harbor and walked 
on the splendid Muelle del Levante. This mole was origi- 
nally constructed in 1491, partly from the fragments of the 
Roman amphitheater which lay not far away; but it has 
since been greatly enlarged. From this point one has the 
best view of the high-lying town. 

We now returned to the hotel for a cup of coffee, 
while waiting for a carriage which was to take us out to 
the famous Roman Aqueduct. The aqueduct, popularly 
called Acueducto de las Ferreras, or Pont del Diable, is one 
of the most imposing monuments of the Romans in Spain, in 
spite of the fact that, unlike the aqueduct of Segovia, it is 
now in ruins. The arches are all intact, but the trough has 
lost its sides in many places. We climbed up onto the top of 
it and walked out a short distance until we reached a spot 
where there were no side walls. The aqueduct consists of two 
tiers, like that of Segovia. It seems to have been built 
about the beginning of the Imperial epoch (and hence 
would antedate the cne at Segovia by about two and a half 
centuries,) to bring the water of the Gaya river to Tar- 
ragona through one of the side valleys of the Francoli, 
and was in use as late as 1800. 
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There are three other aqueducts (two of them Roman), 
all of which today carry water to Tarragona, and we 
had no finer drinking water anywhere in Spain. Before we 
returned to the hotel our driver took us out around the 
edge of the town to see these three aqueducts as they come 
across the valley immediately below. 

Night had now closed in, and, after supper, we again 
repaired to the blurf at the end of the Rambla de San Juan 
to enjoy once more the witchery of the moonlight upon the 
waters of the sea. 
























X. Valencia 


ITH Tarragona we completed our visit to the Prin- 
cipality of Catalufa, and in the morning took train 
for Valencia. The trip down was very uncomfortable, for the 
three hours in the middle of the day, because of the intense 
suffocating heat; but the beauty of the scenery was well 
worth the discomfort. This line, like that from Barcelona, 
skirts the sea all the way from Tarragona to Valencia. A\t 
many points the tiny waves of the placid Mediterranean 
actually wash the tracks, and its deep blue waters are out 
of sight only as we pierce here and there a promontory 
whose rocky edge descends so sharply into the water that 
there is no room for the railway track. On every hand we 
pass through beautiful groves of olive and almond trees; 
for this is the garden of Spain, and is even more wonder- 
ful in its agricultural feats than is Andalucia. 

The most important city through which we pass on the 
way down is Tortosa. In a country which has always been 
known for its outward courtesy to women, but in which 
they have really been kept in virtual slavery, it is of inter- 
est to note that the women of this city enjoy peculiar 
favors. As a reward for their having helped in beating off 
the Moors during a certain siege of the city in 1149, the 
king Ramon Berenguer IV conferred upon them the red 
sash of the Order of the Axe, La Hacha, and granted them 
two other privileges dear to women’s hearts, namely, to 
import their dressgoods free of duty and to precede the 
men at marriages. 

Although the kingdom of Valencia shows very marked 
traces of its occupation by the Iberians, Greeks, Cartha- 
ginians, Romans, Visgoths, and Arabs previous to its con- 
quest by Spaniards, we none-the-less think of it most often 
in connection with the Moors and the Cid, who conquered 
it in 1095 and held it until his death in 1099. During his 
brief possession of the kingdom, the city of Valencia ac- 
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quired the name by which it has continued to be known: 
Valencia del Cid. Even after his death his wife Jimena 
tried to hold the city, and the Spanish ballad writers seem 
never to have wearied of telling how, when she found that 
to be impossible, she placed the corpse of her husband 
astride his old warhorse, Babieca, which he had won from 
a Moorish king, and rode out of the city with him, while 
the Moors, who were ignorant of his death, fled in terror. 

We began our sightseeing with the cathedral, which 
some says occupies the site on which formerly stood a temple 
of Diana. The present building was founded in 1262 and fin- 
ished in 1482, and like most of the cathedrals in the coun- 
try is dedicated to the Virgin. It is in many respects an in- 
teresting building and contains several very good pictures. 
In the semicircular ambulatory there is a dark chapel to 
the Virgen del Puig, which has two exquisite alabaster 
windows. The beautiful old Gothic Sala Capitular Antigua 
should also be seen. 


The Miguelete, or bell tower, is mounted by a wind- 
ing staircase of two hundred and seven steps. They say 
it was originally meant to be much higher; but its present 
height, one hundred and fifty-two feet, is curiously enough 
equal to the circumference of its eight equal sides. The 
tower is named from a bell which it contains, and which 
in turn got its name from the fact that it was first hung 
on Saint Michael’s Day. The strokes of this bell regulate 
the irrigation of the whole Huerta de Valencia. Although 
this is one of the most fertile regions of Spain it depends 
almost entirely on artificial irrigation. The view from the 
top of the belfry is extensive and beautifs] It is said that 
when the Cid had conquered the city he brought his wife, 
Jimena, and his daughters, Elvira and Sol, to the top of the 
tower, not this one, but the Moorish tower that originally 
stood here, in order to show them the earthly paradise he 
had won for them. 
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The Puerta de Serranos, the old North Gate 
of the city, is an interesting structure of the sec- 
ond half of the fourteenth century, and one of the two 
only extant remains of the old fortification walls. After 
passing through it, we took a tramcar halfway around the 
city, following the boulevards which, as in the case of Bar- 
celona, occupy the site of the 
former city walls. After © 
leaving the car we went to 
the Convento de las Escue- 
las Pias, or de los Escola- 
pios. The Escolapians are 
a teaching order, like the 
Jesuits but differing from the 
Jesuits in that they teach the 
poor. The convent is a large, 
clean, well-kept place, and 
we were shown about by a 
little old man, a lay brother, 
who was very courteous to 
us and much interested in 
the freedom of religious 
worship as found in the 
United States. He inform- 
ed us that in Spain those 
who enjoyed the least re- Valencia. Renaissance Tower. 


ite ; : Reproduced from Wood's 
ligious liberty were the Ro- “Glories of Spain.” 


man Catholics, and as an ex- 

ample cited a circumstance 

that had occurred only two weeks before, when the populace 
had arisen en masse in Valencia and prevented the occur- 
rence of a Jubilee procession which the people took to be a 
political demonstration under the cover of religion. 

On the following day we went to the market place, which 
was alive with people, peasants from the surrounding coun- 
try dressed in their peculiar semi-oriental costumes, and 
presented a scene which words cannot describe. Facing 
the market place is the Lonja de la Seda, or Silk Exchange, 
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a beautiful Gothic building erected in 1482. Its main 
facade, one hundred and seventy-eight feet long and richly 
decorated, is divided vertically into three sections, the mid- 
dle one rising higher than the others in a sort of tower. 
The whole interior of the east wing is given up to the Ex- 
change Hall. The star vaulting, of whose richness you 
may judge by the 
accompanying illus- 
tration, is support- 
ed on two rows of 
spiral pillars which 
divide the hall into 
three lofty aisles. It 
is all very bold, 
light and _ elegant, 
and the branching 
of the spiral col- 
umns into the 
groining of the star 
vaulting produces 
the effect of a for- 
est of stone palms. 
Behind the center 
part, and enclosed 


between the two 





wings, is a pleas- 
Valencia. La Audieficia. El Salon de Cortes. 
Reproduced from Wood’s “Glories of ca 
Spain.” trees. The walls 


that face this patio 
are decorated with beautiful ajimez windows. 

At Sagunto near Valencia we visited the Old Roman 
Theater, which lies about half way up. Few Roman monu- 
ments of this kind are as well preserved. We first encoun- 
tered the stage and its adjoining buildings. The stage itself is 
exceptionally shallow, only about eight and a half feet in 
depth. We ascended an inclined gallery through the founda- 
tions of these buildings and emerged on the semi-circular 


ant patio of orange 
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orchestra, or chorus, directly in front of the stage. The latter 
I mounted in order to take some photographs and myself 
get a better view of the whole. To my left were some 
large, cavernous rooms built in the very foundations of the 
extreme end of the auditorium, and visible only because 
part of the end had fallen in. Before me lay the curved 
and concentric rows of the seats of the auditorium. As 
usual this follows the lines of the hill on which it is lo- 
cated, and the seats (with the exception of the aforesaid 
extreme ends) are hewn out of the living rock. There are 
twenty-two of these rows, the lower fourteen being separ- 
ated from the upper eight by a broad passageway, to which 
subterranean passages and galleries lead, so that the spec- 
tators for the upper seats did not need to disturb those for 
the lower ones in going to their places. Some authorities 
say that there were originally four more rows above the 
highest now to be seen, and that the seating capacity of 
the theater was about eight thousand. 

The view from the theater, both uphill at the fortifi- 
cation walls of the old Roman town, and downhill, at the 
only less old present town, is very picturesque; while that 
from the chorus level through the vaulted arches on the 
right, taking in the cypresses on the distant Calvario is 
especially charming. 

It was pleasure unalloyed to be able to sit in the 
breezy shade in one of the time-worn seats, and imagine 
that I was listening to, and looking at, a performance of 
the Miles Gloriosus, or the Captivi, or the Amphitruo of 
Plautus, or the jolly, pretty little Andria, or the Phormio of 
Terence. 

After indulging in such day dreams for a while I 
ciimbed up to explore the citadel. And what scenes that 
citadel has witnessed! The present fortifications mark the 
site of Saguntum, an old Iberian town famous for its 
unsuccessful resistance to Hannibal in 219 B. C. After 
eight months of siege the Carthaginians captured the 
citadel as well as the town; but Hannibal found almost 
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Valencia. Interior of the Silk Exchange. 


none of the inhabitants, for they had died fighting or vol- 
untarily perished in the flames of the burning city, thus 
setting an example for the inhabitants of Numantia about 
a hundred years later. Five years after its capture by the 
Carthaginians the Romans took the city and rebuilt it. 
Its former importance was never regained, however, al- 
though the Roman remains show that even in the second 
period it was no mean city. 


The Moors, whom the redoubtable Cid drove out 
temporarily in 1099, knew Sagunto only as Murbiter, which 
gave it the name of Murviedro, by which it was known 
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throughout the Middle Ages, and down to 1877, when 
the old classical name was restored. The only use the 
Moors and their successors ever made of the noble re- 
mains of this glorious past was to turn them into a quarry. 
It is a pleasure to know that the days of such ruthless 
destruction are over. The Historical Society of Sagunto 
has put the remains under 
lock and key, and those in 
the immediate neighborhood 
of the town are being col- 
lected, preserved and 
studied. The ruins and col- 
lections are all accessible on 
request, however, so that any 
tourist may see them. 

The fortress is divided 
latitudinally by many strong 
walls( almost as strong as 
the exterior walls), which Fortress + i. Puerta de 
cut it up, like the bulkheads 
of a ship, into several separ- 
ately defensible parts. The Puerta de Almenara gives one 
an idea of the doorway in one of these lateral fortifica- 
tion walls. The view of the city, the coast and the sea 
from the extreme eastern end of the hill, which drops pre- 
cipitously right to the edge of the city, is simply superb! 

Among other things that I looked into were the dun- 
geons in which the disobedient soldiers were incarcerated. 
One soldier evidently had a fit of the “blues,” and was 
thinking of his sweetheart while thus in durance vile, for 
he had written on the wall of his dungeon the following 
poetical effusion: 





“Pobre Lola mia! 
[En ti siempre estoy pensando, 
Por ti estoy siempre llorando 
Las desdichas de mis dichas.” 


Left Side of Amphitheater from Amphitheater as Seen from the 
Left Stage End. Right End. 


Caves of Left End. Right End. 


Roman Theater at Sagunto. 
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(Poor Lola mine!—Of thee always I am_ thinking,— 
For thee always I’m bewailing—The misfortunes of my 
fortunes. ) 

There are two things about Valencia which are more 
characteristic than anything else and I have intentionally 
left them until the last. The first is its celebrated pot- 
tery. The jars and vases of this ware are never made in 
ugly shapes, and the prevailing colors of the decoration 
on the cream-brown foundation are old gold and burn- 
ished blue. The other thing to which I referred is the 
Tribunal de las Aguas, or Tribunal of the Waters, which 
meets every Thursday morning, and controls all the irriga- 
tion of the Vega de Valencia. To my mind there is no 
better description of this ancient institution than that given 
by the celebrated Valencian writer Vicente Blasco Ibanez 
in his masterpiece, La Barraca, and I cannot resist the 
temptation to quote: 


“Tt was Thursday, and accurding to a custom hallowed by five 
centuries of observance the Tribune de las Aguas was going to 
hold a session in front of the Puerta de los Apéstoles of the Ca- 
thedral. 

“The clock on the Miguelete showed the hour to be a few 
minutes past ten, and the inhabitants of the Huerta de Valencia 
were congregating in small groups or sitting on the edge of the 
dry fountain that adorns the plaza, forming about its basin an ani- 

mated garland of blue and white mantles, red and yellow kerchiefs 
and percale skirts of bright, ay colors. 

“Some came up leading their horses or mules by the head 
strap, the animals being loaded with saddlebags of woven reeds 
filled to the brim with manure: manure which they had gladly col- 
lected from the streets during the early hours of the morning. 
Others, in empty carts, tried to soften the hearts of the police, 
and persuade those worthies to allow them and their carts to re- 
main where they were. And while the old men chatted with the 
women, the young fellows betook themselves to the nearby café 
in order to kill time over a glass of firewater while they industri- 
ously chewed on the end of a two-for-a-cent cigar. 

‘Everyone in the Huerta who had any grudges to avenge or 
damages to claim, was there, nigheaded and gesticulating wil: lly, as 
he talked of his rights, and impatiently awaited the moment when, 
in the presence of the Sindics, or Judges of the Seven Irrigating 
Canals, he might let loose the interminable rosary of his com- 
plaints. 

“The Constable of the Tribunal, who had waged battle for 
more than fifty years against that insolent and aggressive herd, 
set up, in the shade of the ogival door, the parts of an old sofa of 
damask. Afterwards he put up a long, low iron railing, thereby 
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enclosing that part of the sidewalk that was to serve as audience 
chamber. 

“The old reddish-brown Puerta de los Apéstoles, worn by time 
and holding up its weather beaten beauties to the light of the sun, 
formed a background worthy of the ancient Tribunal: it seemed like 
a stone canopy made expressly to shelter a five-century-old insti- 
tution. 

“In the tympanum appeared the Virgin, surrounded by six 
chuh cheeked angels, who were stiff albs and exhibited fine plumed 
wings, flaming foretops and heavy curls as they played upon violas, 
flutes, flageolets and drums. In the three arches of the doorway ran 
three garlands of little figures of angels, kings and saints, sheltered 
under their fretwork canopies. In the strong, massive advance- 
supports of the doorway one sees the Twelve Apostles, but so 
weather beaten and disfigured that Christ himself would scarcely 
be able to recognize them. Their feet are worn away, their noses 
broken, their hands cut off, a row of grotesque figures. Rather 
than Apostles they appear like so many cripples who have escaped 
from some clinic and are painfully showing off their misshapen 
stumps. Above the portal the rose window which gives light to 
the church opens up like a gigantic colored flower covered with 
wire net, while at the lower surface of the portrait, at the base of 
the columns adorned with the arms of Aragon, the stone has been 
worn away and the aristas and leafage have been blurred by 
the rubbin g of innumerable generations of hands and shoulders. 

“In this ruin of the portal one could divine tne passage vo: 
sedition and revolution. Beside these stones a whole people had 
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congregated and united: there, in centuries past, oriental Valencian- 
ism, vociferous and red-faced, had been agitated, and the saints of 
the portal, mutilated and smooth, like Egyptian mummies, seemed, 
as they looked up toward heaven, to be listening still to the revolu- 
tionary bell of the Unidn, or the shots of the Germanias. 

“The alguacil finished arranging the Tribunal and placed him- 
self at the entrance to the enclosure, to await the arrival of the 
judges. They arrived one by one, solemn of countenance, with the 
outward appearance of well-to-do farmers, dressed in black, with 
white hemp slippers, and under the broad brimmed hats a silk 
kerchief wound around the head. Each one was followed by a 
crowd of ditch guards and solicitors who, before the hour of court, 
were trying to predispose the mind of the judge in their favor. 

“The farming people look with respect on these judges, who 
have risen from their own class, and whose decisions admit of no 
appeal. They are the masters of the water: in their hands lie the 
life of the families, the nourishment of the fields, the opportune 
watering, the lack of which kills a whole harvest. And the inhab- 
itants of the extensive prairie divided by the river, which forms 4s 
it were a frontier that cannot be passed, designate the judges by 
the nafnes of the canals they represent. 

“A wizened, bent old man, whose horny red hands trembled 
as he leaned upon his thick staff, was Cuart de Feitenar; the other, 
stout and majestic, with little eyes that were scarcely visible under 
his bushy white eyebrows, was Mislata; a little later along came 
Rascajfia, a fine bullet-headed voung fellow in a well ironed blouse: 
and after them the others arrived one by one until their number of 
seven was complete: Favara, Robella, Tormos, and Mestalla. 

“Now the representatives of both Vegas were present: those 
of the Vega of the right bank of the river, the one which has four 
irrigating.canals and includes the orchard of Ruzafa with its shady 
roads which are lost from sight on the borders of the marshy Al- 
bufera;* and those of the Vega of the left bank of the Tuira, the 
poetic Vega, the one renowned for the strawberries of Beaimacict, 
aud for the edible cyperus (chufa) of Alboraya, and for its yxar- 
deus eternally overrun with flowers. 

The seven judges greeted each other as people do who have 
not seen each other for a week. They stood near the door of the 
Cathedral talking of their affairs, and as the doors, covered w:th 
religicus notices, swung open from time to time, there floated out 
into the sultry atmosphere of the plaza a gust of fresh air sur- 
charged with the odor of incense, as it were the damp breath of 
some subterranean cavern. 

“At half-past-eleven, when the divine service was finished, 
and when people, except for some belated devotee, no longer were 
coming out of the Basilica, the Tribunal began its work 

“The seven judges sat down on the old sofa. From all sides 
of the plaza the farmers ran up to gather about the grille in a 
compact mass of seventy bodies which exhaled a strong odor of 
straw and coarse wool. The Alguacil, stiff and majestic, statiored 
himself beside the staff, surmounted by a bronze boathook, whivh 
was the symbol of this aquatic justice. 


*The Albufera is a large body of water some fifteen or eighteen miles in 
length and separated from the Mediterranean by a narrow wooded strip of land 
varying from six to twenty feet above the level of the sea. Although its waters 
are now sweet, it is the last relic of the time when the Mediterranean covered 
all the coast plain of Valencia. 
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The judges, after taking off their hats, sat with their hands 
clasped between their knees and their eyes fixed on the ground. 
Then the oldest of them pronounced the customary phrase: S’vbri 
el tribunal (The Tribunal is open). 

“A hush fell upon the place. The whole crowd, observing a 
religious silence, behaved itself there in the midst of the plaza as 
though it were in a temple. The creaking of the carts, the rattle 
of the horsecars, all the noise of modern life passed without touch- 
ing or affecting that venerable institution which sat there tranqui!ly, 
like a person in his own house, heedless of time, unmindful of the 
radical change of everything that surrounded it, and incapable of 
any reform. 

“The farmers are proud of their Tribunal. That is the way 
to administer justice: the penalty sharp and immediate, and ro red 
tape in which honest men become involved and confused. ‘The ab- 
sence of stamped paper and of the terrifying notary was what most 
pleased some persons who were in the habit of regarding with a 
certain superstitious terror the art of writing, of which they were 
in ignorance. Here there were no secretaries, no pens, no days of 
anguish spent in awaiting the sentence, no terrorizing guards: nor 
anything but mere words. 

“The judges kept the declarations and testimony in their 
minds and gave sentence immediately with the calmness of persons 
who know that their decisions must be fulfilled. The one who was 
guilty of contempt of court was fined: from him who refused to 
obey the orders and fulfill the sentences of the court they took away 
the irrigating water and he died of hunger. 

“No one played with that Tribunal. It was the patriarchal 
and simple justice of the good king of legendary fame, who went 
to the door of his palace every morning to settle the complaints 
of his subjects: the judicial system of the tribal chief prononcing 
sentence at the door of his tent. This is the way in which ras:als 
are punished ; thus it is that honest men triumph and there is peace. 

“And the public, not wishing to lose a word, men, women, and 
children crowded up against the iron grille, shaking themselves 
from time to time with violent movements of the shoulders in 
order to free themselves from the stifling atmosphere. 

“On the other side of the grille, the litigants passed one aft2r 
another before that sofa, as venerable as the Tribunal itself. The 
Alguacil took up their sticks and staves, considering them to be of- 
fensive arms incompatible with*the respect due the Tribunal: he 
pushed the litigants along until he left them planted a few steps 
away from the judges, their blankets folded over their hands. And 
if they were a little slow in uncovering their heads, with two sharp 
tugs he tore off the kerchief. Severe? But that is the way one 
has to treat that sly crowd. 


“The defile was a continual exposition of intricate questions 
which the lay judges decided with astounding ease. The Guards 
of the Irrigating Canals and the Atandadores, whose duty it is to 
settle the order in which one shall have his turn at irrigation, for- 
mulated the complaints and the defendants appeared for the pur- 
pose of expounding their defense. An old man would be repre- 
sented by his sons who knew how to express themselves with greater 
energy. A widow would appear accompanied by some friend of her 
husband’s, a recognized protector who spoke in her behalf. 
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“Tropical ardor showed itself in all the cases. In the midst 
of the indictment the defendant could no longer contain himself. 
‘It’s a lie! What they say is false and wicked. They want to ruin 
me!’ But the seven judges received such interruptions with wrath- 
ful glances. There no one could talk until his turn came. At a sec- 
ond interruption the defendant would be heavily fined. And there 
was now and then a hard headed fellow who paid sow after sou, 
driven on by that raging vehemence which would not let him hold 
his tongue in the presence of his accuser. 

“The judges, without leaving the bench, put their heads to- 
gether, like playful goats, whispered a few minutes in a low tone, 
and then the oldest, in a calm and solemn voice, pronounced sen- 
tences, giving the fines in pounds and sous, as if the curren:y had 
undergone no transformation and as if the majestic Justice were 
still in the habit of passing through the center of the plaza dressed 
in his long scarlet robe and accompanied by his escort of Knights 
of the Pen.” 
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Two Spanish Painters of Genius 
By Leonard D. ‘Abbott 


OTHING that has happened during the past winter in 
New York art circles can compare in freshness and 
surprise with the showing made by two Spanish painters— 
Joaquin Sorolla y Bastida and Ignacio Zuloaga. Their 
work burst upon the American consciousness with all the 
vividness of a revelation. Sorolla, in particular, enchanted 
the metropolis, and during the dull days of March, 150,000 
people flocked to the Hispanic Museum on the heights 
above the Hudson, to gaze for hours and to comment with 
enthusiasm on an exhibition of three hundred and sixty 
pictures that fairly dazzled with their radiant sun-bursts 
and flashing waters. Zuloaga achieved a quieter success, 
but none the less real. His “note” is somber and subtle; 
he paints in low tones—a veritable wizard of the brush. 
Both Sorolla and Zuloaga have had their triumphs in 
Europe, but most of these have been unchronicled here. 
Both have struggled hard for their successes, and have won 
on sheer merit. They represent, each in his own way, ab- 
sorbingly vital tendencies in the artistic development of 
our time. 

Sorolla was born at Valencia in 1863. He began his 
career when he was fourteen years old, molding it ac- 
cording to standards then prevalent in Spain. It was a 
period of romanticism, exemplified in the school of his- 
torical painting headed by such artists as Rosales and Pra- 
dilla. The art of the time was a French importation, rather 
than a native outgrowth, and Sorolla’s early efforts were 
weak and imitative. His first picture was a battle scene, 
and he steeped his models in smoke in order to get the most 
natural effects. It was not a great picture, but its recep- 
tion encouraged him to go on. In 1884 the young artist 
won the coveted prize of Rome, and was able to set up his 
studio in the Italian capital. His next picture, painted 
when he was twenty-three years old, had a religious sub- 
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ject—“The Burial of Christ.” It was not, however, until 
his arrival in Paris a year or two later that he saw clearly 
what he wanted to do. The naturalism of Bastien-Lepage, 
the painstaking observation of Adolf von Menzel, were 
factors in shaping his decision. He determined to return to 
his own country. and to interpret it to the world in a new 
way. 

With this end in view he returned to Valencia and 
began to paint directly from nature He shunned all that 
had to do with the workshop, all that remotely suggested 
convention. He sought, even more and more enthusiastical- 
ly, to bring out on his canvases the effects of light. The 
‘new pictures were instantly successful. One was bought 
by the museum at St. Louis in this country, another by the 
Luxembourg Museum in Paris. They were sea-studies, 
painted by the sea-shore, and they brought Sorolla world- 
wide fame. 


These pictures are unique. There is nothing like them 
in the whole history of art. The best of them are saturated 


in sunlight. No artist has ever been able to “squeeze sun- 
shine out of a tube” as Sorolla does. He is in love with 
the sun. His Teutonic friends say that he is afflicted with 
Sonnenfanatism:us—a species of sun-frenzy. And equally 
he loves the waters of the sea, and the naked flesh of the 
human body. He is pagan and pantheist in one—pagan in 
the sense that he has returned to the very springs of life 
and to all that is primitive for his inspiration, pantheist in 
the sense that he conceives of sunlight, water, and the 
human body as elements mystically united. There is also 
in Sorolla’s art the entrancing youthfulness that ever fas- 
cinates and allures. His little boys and girls racing along 
the beach are symbols of life in its first rapture. His young 
men and maidens awakening to the consciousness of sex 
are types of youthful love as universal in their significance 
as human nature itself. Only one of our own Americans, 
and he a poet, not an artist, has conceived of the world ‘n 
this spirit. He is the author of “Leaves of Grass.” 
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One of Sorolla’s paintings, “After the Bath,” por- 
trays a young girl emerging from the ocean, with radiant 
face, while a boyish cavalier stands behind her holding a 
robe to enfold her. The figures of the two cast deep shad- 
ows on the sand, and the blue water at their backs is 
flecked with crests of breaking waves. It is a poem of 
youthful affection. Nothing could be more exquisite. An- 
other picture, a “Sea Idyll,’ shows a boy and girl lying close 
to shore, while the water swirls over their bare limbs. The 
effect of verisimilitude, of translucent, flowing water, is 
marvelous. Still a third sea-picture, “Beaching the Fish- 
ing Boat,” conveys a memorable impression of bellying 
sails, brown oxen wading to their buttocks, and wind-swept 
spaces. In all of these studies is a sense of unhampered 
movements, of joy in life, of gladsome litheness and liberty, 
that is nothing less than ecstatic. 


The one gloomy picture of the Sorolla collection is 
called “A Sad Inheritance.” It belongs to the Sunday- 
school room of the Church of the Ascension, New York. 
The “sad inheritance” is that of a group of crippled and 
imbecile boys who are being watched by a Christ-like priest 
as they take their bath in the sea. “I suffered horribly 
when I painted it,” Sorolla confesses. “I had to force my- 
self all the time. I shall never paint such a subject again.” 

Not all of Sorolla’s pictures, however, are sea-studies. 
He has painted portraits of kings and presidents (including 
our own President Taft), hidalgoes and gypsies, scientists 
and statesmen. His “Leonese Peasants” and “Old Castil- 
ian” are masterly studies in local color. He gives us vistas 
of flower gardens, the glow of fruit among the leaves, 
working-women sorting raisins, boys rope-making. 

Sorolla is the very type of the “impressionist,” and in 
this is but carrying forward the traditions of his master 
and fellow-countryman, Velasquez. He paints with 
“lyrical impetuosity,” to quote his own expressive phrase, 
and the passion to transcribe, he says, came to him “as 
naturally as breathing or the beatings of the heart,” at the 











By Sorolla. 
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“After the Bath.” By Sorolla. 
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‘Toreadors of the Village.” By Zuloaga 
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“The Sorceresses of San Millan.” By Zuloaga. 








“Vintagers Returning at Evening.” By Zuloaga. 
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earliest dawn of his sympathy with nature. “All inspired 
painters,” he tells us, “are impressionists, even though it 
be true that some impressionists are not inspired. Nature, 
the sun itself, produces color effects on this same principle, 
but instantaneously. The impression of these evanescent 
visions is what we make desperate attempts to catch and 
fix by any means at hand. At such moments I am uncon- 
scious of materials, of style, of rules, of everything that 
intervenes between my perception and the object or idea 
perceived.” ° 

Zuloaga is as different from Sorolla as any painter 
well could be. In the spirit of the realist, he paints not 
flashes of sunshine; but minute detail. He is the psy- 
chologist of the two. If Sorolla is the pagan, Zuloaga, it has 
been well said, is the Goth. He comes from the Basque 
district, and reveals the dark spirit of a mountaineering 
folk whose very history is shrouded in mystery. He was 
born at Eibar, on the slopes of the Pyrenees, and his father 
was the foremost chiseler, armorer and decorator of his 
day. He had to encounter those not unusual trials of 
genius, opposition on the part of his family and lack of 
popular appreciation. In his time he has served as metal- 
worker, book-keeper, art-dealer. He even became a bull- 
fighter for awhile. But always his dream has been one of 
artistic accomplishment, and everything he did was a step 
toward this end. His experience as a bull-fighter proved of 
inestimable service, for it enabled him to portray the nation- 
al Spanish pastime with a realism and brilliancy that no 
other artist has equaled. One of his first pictures, “Before 
the Bull-Fight,” won a gold medal in Barcelona in 1898. 
The following year he exhibited a triple portrait of “Daniel 
Zuloaga and His Daughters” at the Salon of the Champ 
de Mars in Paris. It was bought by the Luxembourg, 
and is regarded as one of the masterpieces of modern por- 
traiture. 

In 1900 Zuloaga sent his prize picture, “Betore the Bull- 
Fight,” to the Paris Exposition. It was rejected by the 








. 
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Spanish judges, to the great dismay of the painter and his 
admirers. This incident recalls the similar cases of Manet 
and Whistler, whose countrymen refused to recognize their 
genius until it had received the stamp of foreign approval. 
Zuloaga did not have to wait long, however, for his vindi- 
cation. His picture was taken to Belgium, enthusiastically 
received there, and bought by the Brussels Museum. 

The stamp of approval set on Zuloaga’s work by the 
Luxembourg and the Brussels Museums gave him a secure 
place in the artistic world. In the course of time he ex- 
hibited in Paris, Berlin, Dresden, Frankfort, Munich, Vi- 
enna, Venice, and London. His New York triumph rep- 
resents the culmination of his career. 


Zuloaga’s work is of striking originality. He has 
been called the cleverest artist of his kind in the world to- 
day. His subjects are as varied as life itself, and he 
journeys in quest of congenial models to furthest out- 
lying districts, sometimes with his friend, Auguste Rodin 

The women of Zuloaga’s paintings range all the way 
from the “witches” of one of his best known pictures to 
glorious creatures compact of fire and passion. His young 
women are adorably graceful. Their attitude and gestures, 
their languishing glances, their coquettish costumes, be- 
long to the golden age of Spanish romance. He has pic- 
tured with equal power and charm the cultured beauty in 
priceless lace and mantilla, and the daughter of the peo- 
ple, hardly less attractive in her naive, innocent grace. 

In a few of Zuloaga’s pictures the theatrical element 
predominates. His “Paulette,” a dancing girl in green and 
pink, his “Mademoiselle Breval as Carmen,”* with her 
shawl of gorgeous hues, are among the cleverest things, 
speaking technically, that he has done. 

Zuloaga’s proletarian studies are as original, in their 
way, as Sorolla’s sea-pictures. When he invaded the shab- 
by, shifty kingdom of laconic dwarfs, ragged mendicants, 


*This and additional canvases of both Zuloaga and Sorolla 
will be found on pages 318-322 of this magazine. 
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bronzed water-carriers and itinerant venders, he opened 
up a new world. His “Dwarf Gregorio,” with a trio of 
quaint figures and a hill-town in the distance, has all the 
wonder of a fairy tale. He knows the peasants, too, and 
gives them heroic setting. Laborers dining at mid-day in 
the shade of a tree, or returning home at nightfall with 
the day’s harvesting of grain arfd fruits, take on an almost 
classic dignity. 

Like all the painters of the Spanish school, from Greco 
to Goya, Zuloaga works in dull tones, greens, and browns. 
Like them he is instinctively a realist; like them he has 
. taken his subjects from his environment. In his more 
cynical moods he has been compared with Hogarth; he 
obviously owes much both to Velasquez and Goya. But 
his own individuality is dominant in all his later work. 

In surveying the total achievement of Zuloaga and 
Sorolla and comparing their output, one is struck, in the 
first place, by the fact that they are both fervid nationalists, 
finding their joy in revealing the life of their own country. 
In this they have served, all unconsciously, to promote inter- 
national comity. Mr. Archer M. Huntington, the Presi- 
dent of the Hispanic Society, to whose generosity Ameri- 
’ cans are indebted for the opportunity to see these pictures, 
may congratulate himself on the fact that the exhibition of 
the works of Sorolla and Zuloaga has done more than any 
other single influence since the days of the Spanish war to 
bring Spain and the United States together. In the second 
place they are both men of intense individuality, as all 
great artists must be. They have seen the world through 
new eyes. There is a further similarity between them— 
they are men of primitive instincts, carrying us back to the 
simple and elemental things. Perhaps this is the chief 
secret of their success in America. We are sacrificing the 
natural to the artificial and complex. Sorolla and Zuloaga call 
us back to the great realities. They show us sunlight over 
water, the careless joy of youth, and the healthy toil of peas- 
ants. We would do well to heed their message. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS ON A ‘READING JOURNEY 
THROUGH SPAIN. 
CHAPTER I. THE COUNTRY AND THE PEOPLE. 

1. How is Spain indebted to the United States? 2. How is 
that country indebted to Spain? 3. What famous Roman writers 
were born in Spain? 4. What learned men of the Middle Ages? 
5. What legal principles were perpetuated through Spain’s influ- 
ence? 6. How was the Moorish influence felt in Spain? 7. How 
did Spain develop into its modern form of government? 8. What 
was the greatest period of Spariish history and why? 9. Show how 
Spain declined until she was shorn of all her possessions. 10. What 
works show Spain’s eminence in literature? 11. What famous re- 
cent works indicate the revival of the Spanish drama? 12. Why 
does Spain offer snecial facilities for the study of art? 


CHAPTER II. THE BASQUE PROVINCES. 

1. Describe the location of San Sebastian. 2. Describe the 
customary meals served in Spain. 3. What are the two famous 
Spanish dishes and how compounded? 4. What exceptional mus- 
ical advantages has San Sebastian? 5. What is the history of San 
Sebastian? 6. Who was Admiral Oquendo? 7. What is the story 
of the Nun of San Sebastian? 8. What other points of interest in 
the city are worth recalling? 9. What attraction has Pasajes? 
10. What is the nature of the trin to Pefia de Aya? 11. Describe 
the native sport of the Basque provinces. 12. Why are the 
Basques looked upon by scholars with special curiosity? 13. For 
what is Bilboa celebrated? 

CHAPTER III. OLD CASTILE. 

1. What are the physical characteristics of central Spain? 
2. What provinces occupy this region? 3. What famous leader 
was born at Tolosa? What influences have resulted from his life? 
4. What was the legend of Garganta? 5. What literary and artis- 
tic interest has Burgos? 6. What historical imnortance had Valla- 
dolid? 7. Who was Gil Blas? 8. What interesting collection of 
ballads has recently been made by a prominent woman of Madrid? 

. What are the striking external features of Avila? 10. How is 
the Church militant represented by the cathedral at Avila? 11. 
What superb Roman structure is to be seen at Segovia? 12. What 
gives to the city an appearance of emptiness? 13. How do the phys- 
ical surroundines of Segovia compare with those of Toledo? 14. 
What French influences are evident at La Granja? By whom was 
the palace built? 15. Why is the trin to El Paular worth while? 
16. What important historic event took place at the Alcazar in 
Segovia? 

CHAPTER IV. SALAMANCA. 

1. Contrast the new and old cathedrals of Salamanca. 2. De- 
scribe the University of Salamanca in its palmiest davs. 3. Who 
was Fray Luis de Leon? 4. What tardy recognition has been given 
him? 5. What is the origin of the four great Orders of Spain? 
6. What gives to the buildings of Salamanca a unique beauty? 

CHAPTER V. NEW CASTILE. 


1. What has been said of the climate of Madrid? 2. De- 
scribe the center of the city. 3. What famous works of art does 
the Prado possess? 4. What splendid collections are to be seen 
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in the national library and museums? 5. What art gallery in addi- 
tion to the Prado does the city possess? 6. What interesting 
group of buildings lie near the Royal Palace? 7. What is the 
Universidad Central? 8 What has the Plaza Mayor witnessed? 
9. Describe the Escorial. 10. What claims to recognition has 
Alcala? 11. Describe the University. 12. What primitive method 
of threshing may be seen outside the town? 13. What impressive 
effect does Toledo present on approach? 14. What are the char- 
acteristics of its Alcazar? 15. What is the general impression 
produced by its Cathedral? 16. What tragic story is told by the 
Jewish Synagogue? 17. Show the quality of the famous Toledo 
blades. 18. What is the legend of Roderick and Florinda? 1o. 
What is the general effect produced by the city? 
CHAPTER VI. ANDALUCIA. 

1. What interesting region is passed in. going from Toledo 
to Cérdoba? 2. Who was the Gran Capitan, Gonsalvo de Coér- 
doba? 3. What great importance had Cérdoba under the Moors? 
4. Describe the Cathedral. 5. What famous monument is at Cér- 
doba? 6. What is the character of the Cathedral at Sevilla? 
7. What is the Giralda? 8 What is the nature of the procession 
of the Cofradias? 9. What importance has the Alcazar? 10. 
What unique collection of manuscripts is kept at the Casa Lonja? 
11. What are the characteristics 7 the Cigarette girls’ Kermiss? 
12. How are bulls collected for the bull-fight? 13. What is the 
nature of the annual fair of Sevilla? 14. Where are the gypsies 
to be seen in this vicinity? 15. What three Roman emperors were 
born in the neighboring city of Italica? 

CHAPTER VII. GRANADA. 

1. To what hero has Malaga erected a monument? 2. What 
are other chief points of interest in Malaga? 3. What famous 
documents were signed at Santa Fé? 4. What is the character of 
the Cathedral of Granada? 5. What famous Spanish rulers are 
buried here? 6. What incidents attended the unveiling of the 
monument to Columbus in 1892? 7. What is the Alhambra? 8. 
What is the Palacio de Generalife? 9. Describe the gypsy quarter 
of Granada. 

CHAPTER VIII. ZARAGOZA. 

1. What position did Zaragoza once occupy? 2. What two 
famous cathedrals does the city possess? Distinguish between them. 
3. What striking episodes in Spanish history are recalled in Zara- 
goza? 4. What is the character of the New University? 5. What 
noteworthy feature has the Church of Santa Engracia? 6. What 
romantic tales are associated with the city? 7. What sinister 
memories are connected with the Castillo de la Aljaféria? 8. How 
was Cervantes’ influence felt at Zaragoza in 1809? 


CHAPTER IX. CATALUNA. 

1. What gives to Lerida considerable importance? 2. What 
famous Spaniard spent his last years at Manresa? 3. Describe the 
convent of Montserrat. 4. What is the legend of its founding? 
5. What famous monument stands in Barcelona? 6. How does 
the church of Santa Maria del Pino illustrate an old superstition ? 
7. What special charm has the Cathedral? 8. Why is the Shoe- 
maker’s Guildhouse a rara avis? 9. What are the Ramblas? 1o. 
What interesting features has the Court House or Casa de la Dis- 
putacion? 11. Describe the trip to Montjuich. 12. What delight- 
ful situation has Tarragona? 13. What ancient dispute between 
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its archbishop and that of Toledo still continues? 14. What claims 
to beauty has this cathedral? 15. What fine Roman remains are 
to be found at Tarragona? 

CHAPTER X. VALENCIA. 


1. What is the nature of the trip from Tarragona to Valen- 
cia. 2. What distinction have the women of Tortosa? 3. What 
early races have left their mark on this province? 4. What is its 
chief claim to renown? 5. What important function has the bell 
of Miguelete? 6. What characteristic scenes does the market- 
place present? 7. What fine Roman ruins may be seen at Sagun- 
tum? 8. What historic events do these alt 9. What is the 
nature of the Valencia pottery? 10. What importance has the Tri- 
bunal de las Aquas? 11. Describe a meeting of this body. 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR CLUBS AND CIRCLES. 


The following programs trace in general the historical develop- 
ment of Spain. The Reading Journey chapters can scarcely conform 
to such an arrangement since monuments of earlier and later periods 
necessarily overlap. The chapters will therefore be taken up, in 
some cases, out of their regular order so as to relate them somewhat 
more closely to the chronological scheme. Baedeker is of course 
indispensable and contains a convenient chronological reference list 
of Spanish sovereigns and chief events. 

FIRST PROGRAM. 

Map Review of the physical features of Spain and the old Provinces 
(see encyclopedias and histories, also “Baedeker,” which gives 
a brief sketch under each group). 

Oral Reports: General survey of Spanish History. 

Reading: Selections from “National Characteristics,” chapter III of 
Fey Life in Town and Country;” also from Gautier’s 
“Wanderings in Spain,” introductory chapter. 

Roll Call: Pronunciation of Spanish proper names. 

Book Review: Chapter I of “The Soul of Spain,” by Havelock Ellis. 
This chapter was published in The Atlantic, 98:757, Dec., ’06, 
under the title, “Spirit of Present Day Spain.” 


SECOND PROGRAM. 

Paper: The Basques. (See Hale’s “Spain,” and other histories, en- 
cyclopedias, etc.) 

Reading: Selection from “Spanish Living and Dying,” in John 
Hay’s “Castilian Days.” 

Discussion of points of interest in Chapter II of the Reading Jour- 
ney. (See “Spanish Highways and Byways,” Bates. “Types 
and Traits” in “Spanish Life in Town and Country,” Higgins.) 

Roll Call: Further study in Spanish proper names. 

Reading: Selections from chapter on “Popular Amusements” in 
“Spanish Life in Town and Country.” 

Book Review with reading of Selections: “The Bible in Spain,” 


THIRD PROGRAM. 
Paper: The Goths in Spain. (See histories and encyclopedias.) 
Reading: Selection from Southey’s “Last of the Goths.” 
Oral Reports: Salamanca in history. (See “Baedeker,” Woods’ 
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“The Romance of Spain,” and all available books ). Sant Iago 
and Bernardo del Carpio. (See Hale’s “Spain.” 

Selected Readings: Toledo in Gothic Times (see ale’s “Seven 
Ss anish Cities,” Gautier’s “Wanderings in Spain,” Amicis’ 
“Spain,” and Hay’s “Castilian Days.”) 

Paper: The nature of Gothic architecture. (See encyclopedias, 
Moore's “Gothic Architecture,” Street's “Gothic Architecture 
in Spain,” also Calvert’s “Toledo.” 

Readin From Ruskin’s chapter on “The Nature of Gothic” in 
‘Stones of Venice.” 

Roli Call: Quotations from the Spanish Ballads. (See Longfel 
low’s “Outre Mer.”) 

Oral Report: The story of the Song of Roland with selections. 
Ll Hale’s “Spain,” and THe Caavrauguas, 32:71, Oct. 
1900 

FOURTH PROGRAM. 

Brief Review of Chapter VI in the cening Taney 

.Paper: The Story of the Caliphate of rdova. (See histories 
and encyclopedias. ) 

Oral Reports on Cordova : (See Hale’s “Seven Spanish Cities,” 
Calvert’s “Cordova,” Amicis’ “Spain,” Gautier’s “Wanderings 
in Spain,” and Baedeker. ) 

Reading: Selection from Irving’s “Alhambra,” first chapter “The 
Journey.” 

Paper: The overthrow of the Moors by Alfonso IX. (See “The 
Story of the Moors in Spain” by Stanley Lane-Poole, other 
histories, etc.) 

Discussion: Sevilla. (See above books mentioned for Cordova, 
also Seymour’s “Saunterings in Spain.”) 

Reading: Selections from “Passion Week in Seville” in Miss Bates’ 
‘Spanish Highways and Byways;” and from “Christmas in 
Seville,” Outlook, 91 :241-3, Jan. 30, ’o9.) 

FIFTH PROGRAM. 

Reports with selected readings on “Spanish Society’, and “Modern 
Madrid.” (See “Spanish Life in Town and Country.”) 
Paper: Goya. (See “Wanderings in Spain” by Gautier, chapter 

on Madrid, also Calvert’s “Goya.”) 

Reading : Selection from The Escorial in Hay’s “Castilian Days.” 

Discussion: Points of interest in Madrid. (See Calvert’s “Madrid,” 
Amicis’ “Spain,” Hale’s “Seven Spanish Cities,” and Seymour’s 
“Saunterings in Spain.”) 

Reading: From Hale’s 4 te Spanish Cities,” the account of The 
Bell of Huesca. 

Discussion: Points of interest in Toledo. (See books referred 
to above, also “Toledo” by H. Lynch. 

Reading: Selection from Chapter XIV in “Spanish Life in Town 
and Country” on 7 position of women, also from Review of 
Reviews, 38 :620, Nov., ’08.) 


SIXTH PROGRAM. 


Paper: Summary of Irving’s “Conquest of Granada,” Chapters 1-18, 
with reading of brief selections. 

Reading: From Irving’ s “Alhambra,” The Adventure of the Mason. 

Paper: Summary of “Conquest of Granada” with selections from 
Chapters 19 to 44 

Reading: The bowl of the Abencerrages. (See Hale’s “Spain.”) 
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Roll Call: Side Lights on Granada from various writers. (See 
bibliography.) « : ; 

Paper: Summary of “Conquest of Granada” with selections, Chap- 
ters 45 to 

Reading: The legend of the Arabian Astrologer from the “Alham- 
bra,” or selection from Moorish ballads in “Outre Mer.” 

Paper: Summary of “Conquest of Granada” with selections, con- 
cluded. 

Book Review: “Gypsies in Spain,” George Borrow. 


SEVENTH PROGRAM. 

Paper: The story of the Cid Campeador. (See volume with this 
title by H. B. Clarke, “Hale’s ‘ “Spain,” ’ and the “Warner Library 
of the World’s Best Literature,” Vol. VII.) 

Reading: Selections from Southey’s Chronicles of the Cid. (See 
Hale’s “Spain,” also selections in the “Warner Library of the 
World’s Best Literature,” and Longfellow’s “Outre Mer.”) 

Paper: Ferdinand and Isabella, their Personal Qualities and the 
Significant Events of their Reign. (See bibliography.) 

Discussion: Points of interest in chapter Ill of the Reading Jour- 
ney. (See Amicis’ “Spain,” Gautier’s “Wanderings in Spain,” 
Wood’s “The Romance of Spain,” and Hay’s “Castilian Days.”) 

Brief Paper, with Reading: Gil Blas by Le Sage. (See “Warner 
Library of the World’s Best Literature,” and works on French 
literature.) 

Roll Call: Items relating to Saint Theresa. (See Spanish Litera- 
ture, Lives of the saints, encyclopedias, etc. She was a remark- 
able personality.) 





EIGHTH PROGRAM. 

Papers: Charles V in Spain; The Hapsburg Philips. (See biblio- 
graphy, also article in Cosmopolitan, 43 :465, Sept., ’07, Strange 
Lineage of a Royal Baby.) 

Discussion: Points of interest in Chapter VIII of the Reading 
Journey with reading from Byron’s Maid of Zaragossa. (See 
Hale’s “Seven Cities,” Amicis’ “Spain,” Wood’s Glories of 
Spain,” etc.) 

Paper: Ignatius Loyola and the Jesuits. (See histories, biblio- 
graphies and encyclopedias.) 

Discussion of the Inquisition in Spain: 1. Its history from a 
Mes oy" point of view. 2. From a Catholic point of view. 

. The attitude of the Spanish people towards it both in 
Philip III’s time and at the present. (Look up all available 
authorities. See the New International encyclopedia, Lea’s 
work on The Inquisition, Hume’s “The Spanish People,” etc.) 

Brief Papers on Velasquez and Murillo. Discussion of their works. 
(See all available books. The bibliography gives references to 
a number of inexpensive reproductions. See articles in Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine, 42:38, July, ’07, on “Memoria of Velasquez” 
and THe CHAUTAUQUAN, 37 :276-83, June, ’03, on “Spanish Art 
in the United States.”) 

Sketch of Cervantes with readings from Don Quixote. (See ‘War- 
ner Library of the World’s Best Literature,” encyclopedias and 
works on Spanish literature. See also The Grave of Cervantes 
in “Castilian Days” and A Pilgrim’s Breviary in “Outre Mer.”) 


NINTH PROGRAM. 
Paper: Spain against Napoleon. (See Hume’s “Modern Spain” 
and other works in bibliography.) 
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Brief Reports on the Spanish “Army and Navy” and on “Com- 
merce and Agriculture” in Spain today. (See “Spanish Life 
in Town and Country,” Chapters X and XI. 

Reading: Account of the Siege of Gibraltar by Henry M. Field in 
Scribner's Magazine, April, 1888. 

Paper: Spain under Ferdinand VII and Isabella II. (See histories 
of Modern Spain, encyclopedias, etc.) 

Review of article in Atlantic Monthly, 99:398-404, March, ’07, on 
Modern Spanish Fiction. 

Readings: Illustrative selections from modern Spanish novelists. 
(See “Contemporary Spain as shown by her novelists” by M. 
W. Plummer, also “Warner Library” under Valdes, Pardo- 
Bazan and Valera.) 

TENTH PROGRAM. 

Paper: Spain since 1870. (See modern histories,’ “Castilian Days,” 
chapters on “The Press and its Leaders,” “The future of 
Spain,” and “Political Spain” in “Spanish Life in Town and 

_ Country.”) 

Readings: Selections from Hale’s “Seven Spanish Cities,” chapters 
on “King and Administration,” etc.; from Miss Bates’ “Span 
ish Highways and Byways,” Funeral of Castelar. 

Review of article in Atlantic Monthly, 102:357, Sept., ‘08, on The 
Spanish Drama of Today. 

Discussion of points of interest in Chapters IX and X of the Read- 
ing Journey. (See Wood’s “Glories of Spain,” Seymour’s 
Saunterings in Spain,” and Amicis’ “Spain.”) 

Reading: “Home of the Holy Grail,” Harper's Magazine, 114-747- 
55, April, ’07.) 

Discussion of the works of Modern Spanish artists, Sorolla and 
Zuloaga. (See Outlook, 91 :912-3, 918-28, April 24, ’o9, and 
Century, 78:26-36, May, ’o9.) 

Reading: Selections from “Mid Pleasures and Palaces in Barce- 
lona,” Century, 76 :803-13, Oct., ’o8.) 


PRONUNCIATION OF SPANISH PROPER NAMES. 

In the list of proper names given below, which are chiefly 
Spanish, the pronunciation has been indicated with as much accu- 
racy as possible. The accented syllables are indicated by italics 

The sounds of the Spanish vowels are unchangeable, a is 
always as a in father, e as a in fate, i as e in theme, 0 as o in home, 
u as oo in boot, and y like e. In the syllables gue, gui, que, qui 
the u is silent, being pronounced gay, gee, kay, kee. 

Concerning the consonants: b and v are alike and more like 
the English v but pronounced with both lips closed. C before e or i 
is like th in thin. Z is always like th in thin; d between vowels and 
at the end of a word is like th in though. This sound is indicated 
in the following list by capitals as TH. S always has the sharp hiss- 
ing quality. R should be trilled with the tip of the tongue. In Il 
the second | carries the sound of y as in million. The tilda over an fi 
indicates a y sound as in union; j is strongly aspirated like ch in 
the German ach. G before e or i has the same sound strongly gut- 
teral. In a few cases words that have become very common through 
English use are given with the English pronunciation only. Care 
should be taken in pronouncing lyon, thyah, nyah, myel, syeh, etc., 
which constitute only one syllable, namely, yon, yah, yel, yeh, etc., 
preceded by the sound of the consonant. A capital N indicates 
the French nasal sound. For the correct rendering of this and the 
French u the aid of a teacher is almost indispensable. 





The Old Provinces of Spain With the New Provinces Which in 


General Correspond to Them 


ANDALUSIA—ahn-dab-loo-seah 
Aimorio—sbl- -may-reah 


sevenua—Ser done 
da—grah-na 
predive—wer vah 
A ah-gakh 
Sevil a—say-ve- wa 


ARAGUON—ah-rah-gon 
Huesca—wes-kah 
Saragossa—sar-a-gos-sah 
Teruel—tay-rooh-e/ 
ASTURIAS—ahs-too-reahs 
Oviedo—o-vea-THo 


CASTILE. Old—kas-teel 


THo-leeTH 


CASTILE, a 
Cuenca—kwoi 

Guadal. jare awa -dah-lah-hah-rah 
Madrid~madra 

rN = 


CATALONIA—kab-tah-lo-nea 
Barcelona—bar-thay-/o-nah 
Gerona—ha-ro-nah 
Lerida—lay-ree-THah 
Tarragona—tahr-rah-go-nah 
ESTREMADURA—es-tray-mah-T Hoo-rak 
Caceres—kah-thay-rays 
Badajoz—bah-dah-hoth 
GALICIA—gah-lee-thea 
Coruna—ko-roo-nah 

Lugo—Joo-go 

Orense—o-ren-say 
Pontevedra—pon-tay-vay-dra 

LA MANCHA—la n-cha 

Ciudad Real—theoo-i HahTH ray-ahi 
LEON—lay-own 

Leon—lay-own 
Salamanca—sah-lah-mahn-cah 
Zamora—thah-mo-rah 


MURCIA—moor-theah 
Albacete—ahl-bah-thay-tay 
Murcia—moor-theah 
NAVARRA—nah-vahr-rah 
Navarra—nah-vahr-rah 
VALENCI A—vah-len-thyah 
Alicante—ah-le-kahn-tay 
Castellon—kahs-tay-lyon 
Valencia—val-en-theah 
VASCONGADAS—vahe-kon-gah-THahs 
Alave—sh- -] ‘ vah ied 
iuipuzcoa—ghee-pooth-ko- 
Biscaya—bis-cah-yah 


Additional Proper Names 


Alboraya—ah!-bo-rah-ya 
Alguacil—ahl-gwah-theel 
Atandaderee—ab-tehe- dah-7THo-rays 


o-nah 


kah-no 


-mah- 


-kon 
Bengoechea—ahm-bro-se-o day 


de day sahn-tah 

mah-ree-ah 
Adaja—ah-dah-ha 
Alcazar—ahl-kah-thar 

man—ahb-dair-rah-mahn 

Augustin de Rojas—au-goos-teen day ro-hahs 
Alcala de Henares—ahl-kah-ijah day a-nah-rays 
) i alle oe 
Ansurez, Pedro—ahn-soo-raith, pay-dro 
Alcantara—ahl-kahn-tah-rah 
Academia de Nobles ..rtes de San Fernando— 

ah-ca-day-mea day no-blavs ar-tays day 





sahn fair-nahn-do 
Aranjuez—ah-rahn-hweth 
Almoyna—ahl-moy-nah 
Audiencia—au-de-en-theah 
Archivo General de la Corona de Aragon— 
ahr-che-vo hain-nay-rah! co-ro-nah ah-rah 


von 
Acueducto de las Ferreras—ah-quay-dook-te 
day lahs fay-ray-rahs 
Amphituo—am-feet-ru-o 
Albufera—ahl-boo-fay-rah 
Briviesca—bre-ve-ais-ka 
Bilbao—beel-bah-o 
Balearic—bal-e-ar-ik 
Buen Retiro—bwen ray-te-ro 
Berruguete—bay-roo-gay-tay 
Bano de la Cava—bah-nyo day lah keh-vah 
Boetius—bo-e-the-us 
Bourbon—bdoor-boN 
Baroque—ba-roak 
Bizet—bih-say 
Bidassoa—be- “4ahs- -so-ah 
are, — Diaz de—be-var, 





rwe dee-ahth 


a ao ahr- 

Bobadilla—bo- bah. T Hee- lyah 
Boabdil—bo-ahb-deel 
Bavieca—bah-ve-a-kah 

Baeza—bah-a-thah 
Calahorra—kah-lah-or-rah 
Cistercian—sis-ter-she-ahn 

Cuadra Dorada—kwah-thrah do-rah-THA 
Columella—kohl-u-mail-ya 

Seemunane eer -e-mane 

Cristo de la Seo—crees-to day lah say-o 











Covar: 


on— 


h-rah 
ok-to 


ab 





Revesrubinn—tee-vehe vee he-chs 
Celestina—thay-lays-te-na 
Cervantes—thair-vahn-tais 
Carthusian—kar-thew-zhe-an 
Christeta—krees-tay-tah 

Cape Ortegal—or-te-gal 

Cormelis—cor-may-lees 
Cantabrian—can-tay-bre-an 

Conde de Polentinos—kon-day day po-len-tee- 


nos 

Castellon—kahs-tail-yon 

Clamores—klah-mo-res 

Celtiberian—selt-i-be-rean 

Carrera de San Jeronimo—kar-ra-reh day 
sahn hay-roh-ne-mo 

Ceca—thay-cah 

Cofradias—ko-fran-de-aks 

Cigarreras—the-gahr-ray-rahs 

Chorro—chor-ro 

Cenil—thay-neei - ; 

Castillo de la Aljaferia—kah-ste-lyo ahl-bah- 
fay-rea ; 

Colegio de Santiago Apostol—kok-/ay-heo 
day sahn-teah-go ah-pohs-tol 

Castellanos—kahs-tay-/yah-nos 

(asado—kah-sah-THo 

Colada—ko-/ah-T tah 

Casita del Principe—kah-see-tah dayl-preen- 
the-pay : 

Computensian—kom-poo-tain-se-ahn 

Calatrava—kah-lah-trah-vab 

Camarin de la Virgen—kah-mah-reen day lah 


veer- 
Cartuja de Miraflores—kahr-too-hah day me- 
rah- flo-rays 












Cid—theeu 

Castro de Guilen—kahs-tro day ghee-len 

Calaeron—kahl-day-ron 

Corneille—kor-may 7 

Clarin, Nogales—klaor-in no-gah-les 

Larrion—kah-re-own 

Catalan—kaht-ah-/ahn ’ 

Convento de las Escuelas Pias—kon-ven-to 

ahs ais koowe-lahs pe-ahs 

Convento de los Escolapios—kon-ven-to day 

lahs ais-ko-lah-pe-os 

Canonja—kah-non-hah 

Cervera—thair-vay-rah 

(Casa de los Tiros—kah-sah day lohs t#e-rohs 

Casa Lonja—lon-hah 

Casa de la Salina—day lah sah-/ee-nah 

Casa de las Conchas—day las kon-chas 

Casa del Cabildo Antigua—dayl kah-beel-do 
3 = - 

Casa de las Muertes—day las mwoir-tays 
de Zaporta—day thah-or-tah 

Casa Gremial de los Zapateros—gray-me-ah! 
o- lohs_thah-pah-tay-ros 

Casa ‘ le 

































































la Disputacion—day lah dees-pu-tah- 
the-own 
de las Sierpes—kah-lyay day lahs seeair- 


pais 
le del Arenal—day! ah-ray-nah/ 
apilla del Corpes Cris h-pee-lyah day! 
kor-poos krees-tee 
pilla de Talavera—day tah-lah-vay-rah 
pilla de San Jorg av sahn a? 
pilla Real de Santa Agueda—ray-chi day 
sahn-tah ah-xay-THah 
pilla Mayor—mah-yor - 

e de Espana—kah-fay day ais-pah-nya 
uero—doo-a-ro 
Diego Roderiguez Porcelos—de-a-go 
re-gayth por-thay-lohs 
Duque de la Roca—du-kay day lah ro-kah 
Darro—dahr-ro 












































ro-day- 
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ki Cristo de las Batallas—el crees-to day las 
vah-toh-lyahs 

El .. de las Ninas—el se day las ne-nyahs 

El Gran Galeoto—el grahn gahl-a-o-to 

ci Paular—el pau-ier 

El Viaje Entretenido—el 
tay-ne-THo 

Escorial—es-ko-re-al 

Escuelas Pias—es-kway-lahs pe-yahs 

Estudiantina—a-stoo-theahn-tee-nah 

Estacion de Cadiz—a-stah-the-own day kah- 
eet 

Ebro—sa-bro 

Echagaray—a-chay-gah-ri (long i) 

Echena—a-chay-nah 

Eylo—ee-lo 

Eresma—a-rays-mah 

Fortuny—for-too-nee 

Fajardo—fah-har-do 

Fonseca—fohn-say-kah 

Fuenf ria—foo-enfrea 

Fabrica ue la Moneda—fah-bre-cah day lah 
mon-a-THah 

Francoii—frahn-co-lee 

Fuente de eappene—fucin.toy or naip-too-no 

Fuente de la Sangre—fwain-tay day lah sahn- 


vean-heh en-tray- 


ray 

Gucdn. Alvar—gar-theah-, ahl-var 

Gaya—gah-yah 

Gigantes y Cabezudos—he-gahn-tays e kak- 
_ bay-thu-THoS 

Guimera—ghee-may-rah 

Galdos, Peres—gabi-dos pay-raith 

Giralda—he-rahl- 

Guadalhorce—gwah-thah-Joar-thay 

Generalife—ha ae py me | 

Gil y Zarate—heel e thah-rah-tay 

Guadalquivir—gwah-dahl-kee-veer 

Guevara—gay-vah-rah 

Goya—go-yah 

Guadiana—gwah-THe-ah-nah 

Garganta—gar-gahn-tah 

Gisbert—zhees-bair 

Gil Blas—sheel-blahs 

Guadarrama—gwah-dah-rah-mah 

Gonzaleth, Fernan—gon-thah-leth fair-nehn 

Gautier, Theophite—ge-tvey, tay-o-feel 

Hendaya—ain-dah-y 

Hieronymite—hi-eh-ron-e-mite 

Henares—a-nah-ra 

Huissiers—we-sye 

tHuerta—wehr-ta 

Hoyo—ho-yo 

iherian—t-becoen 

Ibanez, Vicente Blasco—e-bahn-yaith, ve-thain- 

tay biahs-co 

Trun—e-roon 

I vica—e-ve-ca 

In~'es—een-glays 

Il Trovatore—eel tro-vah-to-reh 

Infante—een-fan-tay 

Tuan Valera—hoo-ahn vah-iey-rah 

Taca—hah- 

Joachin—ho-ah-keen 

Junot—zhu-no 

Tourdan—zhoor-doN 

Tuana—hooah-nah 

Jaime el Conquistador—hy-may el 

stah-dor 

Timene—he-may-nay 

Juegos klorales—hway-cos flo-rah-lays 

Juan del Encina—hooahn cog ain-the-nah 
on, Fray Luis de—lay-own frai loowees day 

Las Meninas—lahs-main-e-nahs 

Legazpi, Miguel Lopez de—lay-gath-pee me- 

gay! lopeth-day 


kon-kee- 
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Vida y Muerte del Ray Bamba—lak ve- 
THak e mooair-tay dayl ray bahm-bah 
Douce France—lah dooce frahNs 
Cava—lah-cah-vah 

Mancha—lah mahn-chah 

Escalonia—lah es-cah-lo-nea 

Barraca—lah bar-rah-cah 

Hacha—lah ah-chah 

ven del Pilar—lau veer-hen dayl pe- 
ahr 

Verdad Sospechosa—lah vair-dahTH so- 
spav-cho-sah 

La Granja—lah grahn-hah 

La Grajera—lah gray-hay-rah 
Llobregat—lyo-bray-gaht 

Lannes—lanne 

Loyola, Ignacio de—loy-o-la e-nyah-theo day 
Lonja de la Seda—jon-ha day lah say-THah 
Loja—/lo-hah 

Lepanto—le-pan-to 

Lazarillo de Tormes—lah-thah-rel-yo day tor- 


mays 
Le Menteur le MoN-teur 
Las Mocedades del Cid—lahs mo-thay-7Hah- 
Hay s dayl theed 
Larra—/ahr-rah 
Museo del Prado—moo-say-o dayl prah-THo 
Mudejar—moo-7 Hay-hahr 
Manresa—mahn-ray-sah 
Monistrol—mon-ees-tro/ 
Montserrat—MoN-ser-rah 
Mirador de los Monjes—me-rah-THor day los 
mon-hays 
Muelle del Levante—mooay-lya dayl lay vahn- 
ta 
ig Lete—ane-gup-tay-teg 
onte Igueldo—mon-tay e-gayl-do 
onte Urgull—mon-tay oor-gool 
onte Ulia—mon-tay oo-le-a 
enendez Pidal, Maria Goyri de—may-nain- 
dayth pe-THahil, mah-ree-ah goy-ree day 
Maria del Salto—mah-ree-ah day] sahl-to 
Monasterio del Parral—mon-as-tay-reo dayl par- 


BE SSSSEES FF 
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ra 
Madrileno—mah-THre-/ay-nyo 
Murillo—moo-re-lyo 
Montesa—mon-tay-sah 
Majorca—ma-hor-kah 
Minorca—min-or-kah 
Moncey—moN-say 
Mortier—mor-t ay ; 
Marques de Valdecarzana—mar-kais day vahl- 

ay-kar-thah-nah ; 
Morgess de Santillana—mar-kais day sahn-te- 

'yah-nah ; 
Marques de Larios—mar-kais day Jah-reos 
Marques de Campotejar—mar-kois day kahm- 


-tay-har 
wy na | mah|-donah-THos 
urbiter—moor-be-tair 
urviedro—moor-vea-dro 
estella—mais-tay-lya 
esca——-mays-cah 
ezquita—meth-kee-tah 
archena—mar-chay-nah 
ercado—mair-cah-THo 
orvilliers—mor-ve-yea 
oriscos—morees-kos 
oreto—mo-ray-to 
oliere—mo-lyaire 
oratin—mo-rah-teen 
istral—mees-tral 
adrazo—mahk-7Hrah-tho 
ebrija—nay-bre-hah : 
Nunez de Arce—noon-yaith day ar-thay 
Novicio, Luna—no-vee-theo, /u-na 
Novelas Exemplares—novay-lahs 
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Numantia—noo-man-tea 

Naranjos—nar-ahn-hos 

Nasrides—nah=-re-days 

Oquendo—o-kayn-do 

Oyarzun—oyar-thoon 

Omayyades—o-my-yadz 

Osuna—o-soo-na’ 

a = la Concha—pah-say-o day lah kom 
cha 

Paseo | la Zurriola—pah-say-o day lah thoo 
re-o-la 

Paseo de la Bomba—pah-say-o day lah bom 


bah 

Paseo de la Alameda—pah-say-o day lah ab 
lah-may-THa 

Paseo de las Delicias—pah-say-o day lahs day. 
le-theahs 

Paseo del Invierno—pah-say-o dayl een-veair. 


no 
Paseo de la Castellana—pah-say-o day lah kahs 
tayl-yah-nah 


“Paseo de la Primavera—pah-say-o day lah pre 


mah-vay-rah 
Paseo de Recoletos—pah-say-o day lah ray-co- 


lay-tos 

Palacio de Monterey—pah-jah-theo day mohn- 
tay-rali 

Palacio de Miramer—day me rah-mair 

Palacio de la Diputacion—day la de-poo-lab 
the-own 


Pasajes—pah-sah-hes 
Pancorbo—pahn-cor-bo 
Pisuerga—pee-swair-gah 
Pereda—pay-ray-T Hah 
Pepita_Jimenez—pay-pe-tah he-may-neth 


Pande Rosen, Emilia—par-do-bah-thahn, a-met 
ea 

Pradilla—prah-thee-lyah 

Pena de la Grajera—pay-nya day lah grab 


hay-rah 

Pena de Ava—pay-nya day ah-yah 

Pena de los Enomorados—fay-nya day los # 
nah-mo-rah-T Hos 

Pont du Diable—poN du deahbl 

Patio Chico—pah-teo che-co 

Patio de los Naranjos—pah-teo day los n 


rahn-hos 
Posada del Llobregat—po-sah-THah day] lyo 
bray-gaht 
Prado—rah-THo 
Pallavincini—pah-lah-ve-che-ne 


Palomino—pah-lo-me-no 
Palos— ah-lohs 
Plaza de la Indipendencia—piah-thah day lah 


een-de-pain-dain-thea 
Plaza del Sol—plah-thah dayl sohl 
Plaza de Guipuzcoa—piah-thah day ghee-pooti 


o-a 

Plaza de la Constitucion—piah-thah day | 
con-ste-too-the-own 

Plaza de Pallol—piah-thah ur 


hl-yol 
Plaza de la Fuente—piah-tha = 


day lah-fwai 


tay 
Plaza del Potro—plath-thah dayl po-tro 
Plaza de Zocodover—plah-thah day tho-co-do 


var 

Plaza del Rey—piah-thah dayl rai 

Plaza de a pee ta day reay-go 

Plaza - la altad—piah-thah day lah lay- 
tat 

Plaza de Toros—/flah-thah day to-ros 

Plaza de San Pernendo—pleb-thah day 
fair-nahn- do 

Plazuela de la Universidad—plah-thway-lah d 
lab oo-ne-vair-se-THohTH 

Puerta del Rosario—pwair-tah dayl ro-sah- 





Puerta 
Puerta 
nok 
Puerta 
nal 
Puerta 
Puerta 
Puerta 
ma: 
Puerta 
gta 
Puerta 
ton 
Puente 
Puente 
tah 
Pieza « 
Ptolemy 
Pradera 
sah 
Panteon 
yes 
Paramit 
Porcelo: 
go 
Pampelt 
Pyrenee 
——— 
_ 
ueved 
Ouinter 
mncesv 
Kocroy 
Ribera— 
Real Cz 
Reyrier 
u) 
Ramirez 
Rios—r 
Rojas— 
Rambla: 
Ramon 
Rascana 
Robella- 
Ruzafa- 
Segovia- 
Sorolla 
Sangred 
Santo T 
Santa } 
Santa } 
blal 
Santa \ 
pee 
Santa \ 
a 
Santa I 
hen 
Santa | 
Sabina— 
San Est 
San Juz 
rah 
Santuar 
we 
Solano— 


y-co- 
mohn- 


o-lab 


a-mee 
grab 


los # 


1 lyo 


r lab 


Poot 
y | 


F wai 








Puerta del Puente—pwair-tah dayl pwain-tay 
Puerta de Serranos—pwair-tah day sair-rah- 
nohs 
Pu - de 
-ra 
Puc be Ciclopea—pwair-tah the-clo-pay-ah 


Almenara—pwair-tah day ahl-may- 


Puerta de Alcala—pwair-tah day ahl-kah-iah 
Puerta de San Martin—pwair-tah day sahn 
mar-teen : 
Puerta Visagra Antigua—pwair-tah ve sah- 
grah ahn-tee-gwa b 
Puerta de Reventon—pwair-tah day ray-vain- 
ton 

Puente de Piedra—fwain-tay day pPyea-drah 

Puente de Piedra—pwain-tay-day ahl-kahn- 
tah-rah 

Pieza del Cordon—pea-thah dayl kor-don 

Ptolemy—+tol-e-my 

Pradera de San Isidro—prah-7Hay-rah day 
sahn e-see-dro 

Panteon de los Reyes—pahn-tay-on day los rah- 
yes 


Paraminto—pah-rahmeen-to 
Porcelos, Diego Rodriguez—por-thay-los dyay- 
go ro-dre-gaith 

Pampeluna—pahm-pay-loo-nah 

Pyrenees—Pir-e-nees 

pelntinen- —quin-til-e-an 

Quijote—ke-ho-tay 
uevedo—kay-vay-THo 

pulatone- tne tap-e> 
»ncesvalles—rohn-thes-vahl-yes 

Kocroy—ro-krwah 

Ribera—re-bay-rah 

Real Capitana—ray-ah! kah-pit-ah-nah 

Rey 


ier, Gustav—ray-nya g-stahv (French 
u 
Ramirez—rah-me-reth 
ios—re-os 
Rojas—ro-hahs 


Ramblas—rahm-blahs 

Ramon Beranquer—rah-mon bay-ren-kair 

ascana—rahs-kah-nah 

Robella—ro-bail-ya 

Ruzafa—roo-thah-fah 

Segovia—say-go-ve-ah 

Sorolla—so-rohl-yah 

Sangredo-—sahn-gray-tho 

Santo Tomas—sahn-to to-mahs 

Santa Maggiore—sahn-ta mahd-jo-reh 

Santa Maria la Blanca—sahn-tah mah-re-a lah 
blahn-cah 

Santa Maria del Pino—sahn-tah mah-re-a dayl 


peeno 

Santa Maria de la Seo—sahn-tah mah-re-a day 
lah sa-yo 

Santa Imagen de la Virgen—sahn-tah ee-mah- 
hen day lah veer-hen 

Santa Engracia—sahn-tah ain-grah-thea 

Sabina—sah-bee-nah 

San Esteban—sahn ais-tay-bahn 

San Juan de los Reyes—sahn hoo-ahn day los 
rah-yes 

Santuario de 
fwen-thees-la 

Solano—so-lah-no 


Fuencisla—sahn-twah-reo day 
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Silla del Rey—seel-yah dayl rai 

Simancas—se-mahn kahs 

Spoliarium—spo-leahr-e-oom 

Sala Capitular \ntigua—sah-lah kah-pe-too- 
lar ahn-tee-gwa 

Salon Condal—sahil-oN kon-dahi 

oaten de Profundis—sah-loN day pro-foon- 
dees 

Sacristia de los 
los gah-le-thays 

Santillana—sahn-teel-yah-nah 


Galices—sah-krees-teah day 


Sotomayor, Francisco de—so-to-mah-yor, frahn- 
thees-ko day 
Santiago de Campostela—sahn-teah-go day 


kahm-po-stay-la 
Solis—so-lees 
Seville—sev-il or se-vill 
Sierra Morena—syair-rah mo-ray-nah 
Trafalgar—trah-fahl-gar 
Tingente ra—teen- a “ed rah 
Teodolfo—tay-o-dol 
Tirso de Molina ~teor-ee day mo-lee-nah 
Tamayo y Baus—tah-mah-yo e ba-oos 
Tolosa—to-lo-sah 
Tarifa—tah-re-fah 
Teresa—te-re-sah 
Tormes—tor-mays 
Tribunal de las Aguas—tree-boo-nahi day lahs 
ah-gwahs 
Titian—tish-ahn 


Torijos, Jose Maria—tor-re-hos hosay mah- 
re-a 

Trois Couronnes—trwah kou-ronn 

Teatro Reai—tay-ah-tro ray-ahl 

Tizon—te-thon 


Tetuan—tet-too-ahn 

Torre del Clavero—tor-ray dayl klah-va-ro 

Torre de Miramar—tor-ray day me-rah-mahr 

Torre del Gallo—tor-ray dayl gah-lyo 

Torreon del Pilatos—tor-ray-own day pe-lah- 
tos 

Torrero—tor-ray-ro 

Tortosa—tor-to-sah 

Universidad Central—oo-ne-vair-se-THaTH 
hain-trahl 

Urumea—oo-roo-may-ah 

Utrera—oo-tray-rah 

Villena, Don Enrique—veel-yay-nah, 
ree-Kay 

Valdes—vahl-des 

Visigothic—viz-e-goth-ic 

Velasquez—vay-lahs-keth 

Vitoria—ve-to-rea 

Vidas—ve-T Hahs 

Villalva—vee-lyahl-vah 

Visquio, Jeronimo—vees-kee-o, hay-ron-e-mo 

Vega Lope de—vay-gah, lo-pay day 

Virgen del Puig—veer-hen dayl pweeg 

Ximena—he-may- nah 

Yuste—yoo-stay 


Y usuf—yoo-soof 


dohn en- 


Zorilla—tho-ree-lyah 
Zurburan--thoor-boo-rahn 
Zuloaga—-thoo-lo-ah-gah 
Zumarraga—thoo-mahr-rah-gah 
Zarzuela—thar-thway-lah 
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